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"ANNEE 1941 restera sans doute dans I’histoire de la philo- 

sophie “l’année de la mort de Bergson”. Il avait dépassé quatre- 
vingts ans: mais bien qu’il ait été presque immobilisé, dans sa 
vieillesse, par une grave affection rhumatismale, ses hautes qualités 
de philosophe et d’écrivain n’avaient aucunement fléchi. Son der- 
nier ouvrage, Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion, est 
considéré par bien des lecteurs comme son chef d’ceuvre. De 
méme que les précédents—il l’a raconté récemment a I’un de nos 
confréres, de qui je le tiens'—ce livre n’a pas été congu d’abord 
comme une hypothése, dont il aurait ensuite cherché la vérifica- 
tion: il s’est imposé a lui, en réfléchissant sur un tout autre sujet. 
On lui demandait depuis longtemps une morale; quelques-uns 
avaient méme essayé d’en deviner l’idée directrice. Mais il se 
sentait, disait-il, en présence de problémes si complexes et de vues 
si divergentes qu’il doutait d’en voir apparaitre la solution. II 
l’avait donc mis de cote, et s’était pris, pour de tout autres raisons, 
d’un vif intérét pour les grands mystiques, dont la lecture le 
passionna. “Je ne sais pas, disait-il 4 M. Roz, 4 quoi cela me ménera, 
mais mon expérience antérieure me fait croire que j’en tirerai 
quelque chose.” Et ce fut en effet de ces lectures que sortit tout- 
a-coup l’idée-mére des Deux Sources, en accord sans doute avec 
ses autres ouvrages, mais que ceux-ci étaient loin d’impliquer. 

Il m’avait dit autrefois 4 moi-méme quelque chose de semblable 
au sujet de A/atiére et Mémoire: il ne s’en était pas encore formulé 
la thése quand il fut conduit, accidentellement, 4 faire des recher- 
ches dans les ouvrages psychologiques et médicaux concernant 
l’aphasie. Et ce fut l’origine de sa théorie sur les rapports de 

*M. Firmin Roz, de I’Académie des Sciences Morales, I’éminent historien 
des Etats-Unis, et l’un des fondateurs de l’Association France-Amérique. 
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l’ame et du corps. II citait méme volontiers ce fait comme un 
exemple du long travail positif et technique nécessaire a la nais- 
sance d’une véritable intuition. De méme, L’Evolution créatrice 
a été préparée de loin par une vive admiration juvénile pour Her- 
bert Spencer : mais il avait fini plus tard par juger sa doctrine tout 
a fait insuffisante. Il n’y songeait plus, lorsque la lecture des 
néo-vitalistes, comme Cope et Driesch, fit soudain jaillir en lui 
cette transposition originale de l’histoire des étres vivants. 

On a caractérisé de bien des maniéres le mouvement profond 
qu’a produit Bergson dans la philosophie. M. Edouard le Roy, 
le premier, avait fait valoir sa conception nouvelle de la liberté 
et de la durée. Dans un article que vient de publier la Revue des 
Deux Mondes,? et qui résume en quelques brillants tableaux le 
développement de l’ceuvre bergsonienne, M. Albert Rivaud met au 
premier plan sa réaction contre le matérialisme. M. Gillouin lui a 
consacré un petit livre,* ou il montre surtout en lui le restaurateur 
de la métaphysique, contre le positivisme et le mécanisme dominants 
vers 1880. “Par toute son ceuvre, écrivait en janvier dernier le 
Professeur Arnold Reymond, Bergson a puissamment contribué 
a libérer la réflexion philosophique de notre temps, trop inféodée 
a des méthodes scientifiques qui, vraies dans les limites de leur 
objet, ne le sont plus dans le domaine métaphysique.”* Tout cela 
est vrai; mais on peut ajouter quelque chose de plus: c’est que, 
lorsqu’ont paru l’Essai sur les Données immédiates de la Con- 
science, et surtout L’Evolution créatrice, la nouvelle génération 
des philosophes frangais s’est sentie libérée de la philosophie pro- 
fessionnelle qui dominait depuis un quart de siécle dans I’enseigne- 
ment: je veux dire de la tradition, issue du kantisme, qui faisait 
de la “théorie de la connaissance” le critérium et le centre de la 
pensée philosophique, et qui, en face de toute spéculation orientée 
directement vers les hommes ou les choses, disait dédaigneuse- 
ment: “Ce n’est pas de la philosophie.”® Il a ouvert toutes grandes 


715 Juillet 1941. 

* La philosophie de M. Bergson, pp. ii, 187. Paris, Bernard Grasset. 

*“Henri Bergson”, Gazette de Lausanne, 12 janvier 1941. Cet article con- 
tient la reproduction d’une trés belle lettre écrite par lui a Bergson, en 
décembre précédent, au nom de l'Université de Lausanne, en lui adressant 
le diplome de Docteur Honoris Causa. 

*En 1890, c'est a dire quelques années avant L’Evolution créatrice, 
Boutroux jugeait encore ainsi un ouvrage comme La Dissolution opposée 
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les fenétres d’une salle de cours ot l’air devenait irrespirable; et 
elles n’ont pas été refermées. 

Peu de temps avant Bergson était mort Edouard Claparéde. Sa 
notoriété était grande en France, et ses travaux y ont eu beaucoup 
d’influence sur la psychologie philosophique et la pédagogie. II 
descendait d’ailleurs d’une vieille famille de protestants frangais 
réfugiés 4 Genéve, trés cultivée, et qui a donné a la Suisse plusieurs 
savants connus; il avait épousé la fille du philosophe African Spir. 
Professeur de psychologie expérimentale 4 la Faculté des Sciences 
de Genéve, il y avait succédé 4 Flournoy; mais comme celui-ci, il 
entendait le titre de sa chaire de la maniére la plus philosophique. 
Les Archives de psychologie, dont il était Directeur, en sont un 
témoignage. Il avait fondé et dirigeait aussi, avec MM. Pierre 
Bovet et Piaget, l'Institut Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Parmi les 
nombreux progrés que l’on doit a ses observations et a sa pensée, 
l’un des plus intéressants est la découverte de la “loi de prise de 
conscience’: on prend conscience d’une activité d’autant plus 
difficilement et d’autant plus tard qu’on I’a exercée plus tot et plus 
fréquemment. La seule analyse de cette loi, si simple en apparence, 
implique des conséquences de premiére importance pour I’histoire 
de la philosophie, des sciences et des techniques. Et c’était 14 un des 
caractéres de’Edouard Claparéde: jamais la moindre recherche de 
l’effet, ni du brillant personnel, mais le seul souci de la vérité, 
exprimée de la maniére la plus simple et la mieux communicable. 

Il portait dans les questions morales et sociales cet admirable 
besoin de cohérence et de sincérité. Cela le faisait parfois con- 
sidérer comme un utopiste, et il avait contre lui tous ceux qui vivent 
au gré des circonstances, soucieux de ne pas se créer de difficultés 
en appliquant strictement, dans leur conduite, les conséquences des 
vérités religieuses ou morales qu’ils proclament en théorie. Son 
ouvrage Morale et politique: les vacances de la probité,® presque 
achevé au moment de sa mort, et publié par ses amis, est une 
étude sobre, mais frappante, des facteurs psychologiques de ce 





a lEvolution. Malgré sa bienveillance personnelle pour I’auteur, il ne 
pouvait admettre cette maniére d’interpréter les résultats des sciences et 
lhistoire du développement scientifique et moral des hommes. II disait 
méme famili¢rement que c’était la un genre de philosophie “saugrenu”. 

*Pp. xv, 200. Neuchatel, Ed. de La Baconniére. 
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genre d’improbité: le conflit, dans chaque individu, du “moi 
Supérieur” et des appétits; la peur, la paresse, l’intérét matériel, 
aisément travestis en dévouement a la bonne cause; l’esprit de 
corps et le conformisme; la puissance des mots. Il y trace, en 
quelques lignes inoubliables, le tableau de la politique de la Force 
et des aspects par lesquels elle peut enthousiasmer les hommes, 
voire susciter en eux l’héroisme et l’abnégation ;—puis de la poli- 
tique de l’Esprit, qui limite au contraire la Volonté de puissance: 
dans l’ordre intellectuel, par la Vérité; dans l’ordre des relations 
humaines, par le Droit. Pour lui, son choix est fait, et il en donne 
les raisons. Il ne prétend pas l’imposer aux autres; mais ce qu’il 
dénonce avec énergie, c’est la duplicité parfois consciente et soi- 
disant habile, pius souvent inconsciente, qui met de coté sa religion 
six jours par semaine, sous prétexte de “réalisme” et d’ “adapta- 
tion”, et qui ne s’en souvient que le dimanche. On trouvera dans 
ce livre une critique profonde du systéme constitutionnel des 
“partis politiques” et de la dégénerescence qui les a transformés 
partout en instruments d’immoralisme. II] dénonce, avec piéces a 
l’appui, l’emploi courant, parfois avoué, du mensonge dans la 
propagande, les consignes de silence, les obstacles publics et privés 
apportés a la connaissance des faits et 4 la communication des 
esprits; il montre la méfiance universelle qu’ils engendrent, la 
démoralisation de la jeunesse, le dégott des hommes les meilleurs 
pour la politique. L’éducation, l’action des élites, la réforme de 
la presse pourront-elles y porter reméde? fdouard Claparéde, 
malgré les tristesses publiques et privées qui ont accablé ses 
derniéres années, est mort sans désespérer d’un redressement. 


II 


Par la gravité du sujet autant que par son rapport a des pré- 
occupations particuliérement éveillées en France a l’heure actuelle, 
l’Esprit de la religion’ de M. Maurice Pradines, Professeur a la 
Sorbonne, est un ouvrage considérable. II est écrit dans une langue 
trés dense, ou la phrase est souvent chargée, comme chez Auguste 
Comte, de réserves ou d’explications ; d’autre part, il se maintient 
presque constamment a un haut degré d’abstraction, relevé souvent 


*™Pp. 529. Paris, Aubier. 
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par de bréves et brillantes images, mais qui n’en demande pas 
moins au lecteur un effort d’attention, Cet effort, il est probable 
que personne, en terminant ce livre, ne regrettera de l’avoir fourni, 
méme s’il ne souscrit pas 4 ses conclusions. Encore celles-ci sont 
elles si complexes et si nuancées que les esprits les plus opposés 
pourront sans doute s’y rallier par des aspects différents. 

M. Pradines s’oppose a la fois 4 la théorie de Durkheim et a 
celle de Bergson. Il discute, chemin faisant, d’une maniére trés 
serrée, les conceptions de Tylor, de Frazer, de Leuba, de Lehmann, 
d’Otto, d’autres encore. Sa puissance de dialectique est re- 
marquable, si l’on entend par dialectique, au sens original de ce mot, 
le don d’apercevoir les rapports, les implications, et surtout les 
oppositions des idées abstraites. Pour lui, un dualisme radical 
domine l’histoire de la religion, et particuliérement de la religion 
qui a fait notre civilisation européenne: d’une part, la mystique; 
de l’autre la morale. Et ce dualisme lui-méme se réfracte en une 
multiplicité d’oppositions et de conciliations secondaires: le naturel 
et le surnaturel ; le profane et le sacré ; l’ordre commun et le miracle. 

La mystique est l’essence de la religion. Elle repose sur l’idée 
trés naturelle, et trés plausible dans les conditions ot. débute 
l’expérience humaine, que tous les étres sont animés et agissent 
lun sur l’autre par des liens invisibles, analogues aux sympathies 
qui réunissent les divers organes d’un corps vivant, ou aux influ- 
ences qu’exercent les hommes sur leurs semblables. D’ou une tech- 
nique, la magie, qui résulte de cette croyance, et qui est une 
application non moins naturelle de l’idée de causalité dans un 
monde ainsi congu. II n’est aucunement nécessaire de préter a la 
mentalité “primitive” des lois particuliéres. Loin d’étre au-dessous 
de la raison, et différente d’elle dans son fond, elle est au contraire 
une activité d’esprit normale, qui ne se trouble que par son excés 
d’intensité ; erreur d’une intelligence juvénile, qui croit le monde 
plus aisément intelligible qu’il ne l’est. 

Cependant il y a entre mystique et magie des causes de désac- 
cord. Avec nos semblables, nous essayons tantot de les faire obéir, 
tantot d’obtenir leur bienveillance, et ceci d’autant plus que nous 
les jugeons plus puissants. A l’incantation magique s’oppose donc 
la priére. Or, 4 mesure que l’animisme se condensait dans des 
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dieux, et que ceux-ci, fusionnant entre eux,® devenaient des per- 
sonnes de plus en plus hautes et moins nombreuses, il fallait de 
plus en plus demander a leur faveur les services que la magie 
prétendait imposer aux esprits inférieurs. Aux premiers stades, ce 
conflit latent n’apparait pas encore; mais a la longue la religion 
proprement dite, caractérisée par les priéres et les sacrifices, finit 
par condamner sévérement les opérations magiques, sans jamais 
d’ailleurs les éliminer complétement, méme de ses propres céré- 
monies. 

Autre antinomie: Dieu apparaissant de plus en plus a la réflexion 
comme une intelligence supréme, Raison universelle des choses, 
ne peut étre sensible 4 nos priéres, ni se plier aux désirs contra- 
dictoires des hommes; les religions de succés terrestre cédent la 
place aux religions d’acceptation et de salut. Méme dans le mono- 
théisme, l’utilité vitale reste longtemps au premier plan: dans 
l’Ancien Testament, l’effet du culte est d’obtenir santé, richesse, 
postérité nombreuse. I] n’en est plus de méme dans le Nouveau. 
Mais ici encore l’épuration est toujours incompléte. Le christian- 
isme, qui est un des plus beaux types de religion du renoncement, 
est encore loin d’exclure les priéres pour la santé, pour les biens 
de la terre, et méme des rites qui sont censés agir ab opere operato. 

Ce qui favorise le plus ce progrés est l’alliance de la religion et 
de la morale. M. Pradines voit dans celle-ci, 4 son origine, une 
force entiérement indépendante de la mystique. II la rattache a 
la réflexion rationnelle sur les conditions de la vie en société, et 
aux sentiments qu’elle provoque; elle est paralléle a celle qui 
s’applique aux phénoménes naturels, et qui devient peu a peu la 
science. Les religions supérieures doivent leur valeur éminente 
a leur fusion avec la morale et la philosophie. Mais cette fusion ne 
se fait pas sans de graves et profonds conflits, et il n’est pas 
étonnant que Pascal, pour croire au Dieu de |’Evangile, rejette 
celui “des philosophes et des savants”. Un Dieu immuable peut-il 
avoir avec nous les rapports d’un pére avec ses enfants? Un Dieu 
tout-puissant ne rend-il pas incompréhensible d’une part l’existence 
du mal, de l’autre celle de la liberté et du mérite humains? D’autre 
part, si le renoncement est un bien, a quoi sert la charité? II est 


*Voir sur ce point “L’idée de Dieu et le principe d’assimilation intellec- 
tuelle”, Revue philosophique de la France et de l’étranger, mars 1911. 
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contradictoire de procurer aux autres des plaisirs ou des avantages 
que nous tenons pour sans valeur, ou méme pour mauvais. La 
moralité est notre ceuvre, et veut €tre une ceuvre; la foi s’attache 
a une perfection qui ne peut nous venir que de la grace, et que 
nous ne saurions nous donner. 

Cependant un accord est possible, et de siécle en siécle le développe- 
ment du christianisme a consisté a ]’établir, par des “compromis” de 
plus en plus solides, qui ont été surtout l’oeuvre de |’Eglise. La 
religion ne saurait se séparer de la morale sans perdre sa dignité: 
on le voit bien dans certaines formes de quiétisme, contre lesquelles 
l’autorité ecclésiastique a senti la nécessité de réagir. Inversement, 
une morale qui se s€pare de la religion peut rester parfaitement 
valide pour l’intelligence: mais elle perd toute efficacité sur la 
conduite. Enfin l’aspiration profonde de l’esprit vers l’unité fait 
aisément accepter l’idée que ce qui parait, pour la logique pure, 
un fourré de contradictions, peut aboutir, par une adaptation 
toujours plus parfaite entre ses éléments, a une véritable homogén- 
éité. Dés a présent, d’ailleurs, la synthése qui la prépare se reconsti- 
tue, dés que ses éléments tendent a se dissocier. 

Il ya dans ce livre, on le voit, de graves motifs de scepticisme, 
au sens irréligieux, surtout pour ceux qui font dépendre la 
valeur des choses de leur origine. Mais pour ceux qui la font 
dépendre de leurs fins, il n’en est plus de méme. Les disciples de 
Newman, qui croient au “développement” de la religion, pourront 
y trouver de nouveaux moyens d’apologétique. Beaucoup de 
chrétiens convaincus, en France, méme en dehors de ce qu’on 
appelle le “modernisme”, s’accordent une liberté intellectuelle qui 
aurait épouvanté les croyants de la génération précédente, qui 
en choquerait encore beaucoup aujourd’hui, mais qui sera peut- 
étre demain l’enseignement exprés de l’Eglise. Le Portrait de M. 
Pouget,® que vient de publier M. Jean Guitton, en est un re- 
marquable exemple. M. Pouget était un vieil ecclésiastique, sans 
diplomes, autodidacte, réduit de bonne heure a une vie recluse 
par un affaiblissement de la vue qui devint peu-d-peu une cécité 
complete; mais grace a ses vastes lectures antérieures, et a sa 
prodigieuse mémoire, il avait continué 4 travailler, 4 méditer; 


*Pp. 264. Paris, Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, Gallimard. 
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et sa petite chambre de la Maison Lazariste des Missions,-a Paris, 
recevait quotidiennement de nombreux visiteurs, attirés par son 
savoir et sa vie spirituelle intense. Parmi eux, M. Guitton, agrégé 
de philosophie et Docteur, maintenant Professeur d’Université, et 
aussi M. Jacques Chevalier, 4 qui le livre est dédié. Ces noms 
suffisent 4 garantir que l’ouvrage n’a pas été désapprouvé par les 
autorités catholiques.’° 

Or ce Portrait, plein d’intérét par son pittoresque, par le relief 
physique et moral que M. Guitton a su donner a son modeéle, par 
une abondance de pensées religieuses sur lesquelles nous n’avons 
pas a insister ici, ne l’est pas moins par la hardiesse de sa critique 
historique. Ce savant et bon prétre, on pourrait presque dire ce 
saint, plein de foi en Dieu, et en l’Eglise, admet sans ambages que 
la Genése est faite de morceaux divers et mal raccordés, quelques- 
uns plus récents que d’autres de plusieurs siécles, et dont une 
partie reproduit méme presque textuellement un vieux poéme 
babylonien, retrouvé dans les inscriptions cunéiformes; que les 
textes bibliques sont pleins de choses inadmissibles a notre époque, 
et méme de contradictions; qu’il faut les expliquer en historien, 
par la “‘mentalité” de leurs auteurs, et que, par conséquent, ce qu’il 
y a d’inspiré dans les Ecritures, et dans l’enseignement de 1’Eglise 
qui les prolonge, c’est le développement qui s’y manifeste. Dans 
l’Exode, Iahvé déclare qu’il punit les péchés des parents sur les 
enfants; mais le Deutéronome est déja moins sévére, et Ezéchiel 
proteste nettement contre cette croyance. Pendant longtemps, on 
n’y trouve aucune idée de récompenses ou de peines aprés la mort: 
a homme de bien, Dieu dispense des joies terrestres, comme on 
le voit dans les Psaumes, les Proverbes, le livre de Job; mais le 
moralisme de ces ouvrages contenait en germe une conception 
supérieure, qui n’a cessé de se développer. Le Nouveau Testament 
annonce que la venue du Reéegne de Dieu est imminente: cette 
attente a été dégue; mais elle s’est transformée en s’épurant. II ne 
faut donc ni faire une vérité littérale de ce que dit tel Prophéte 
ou tel Evangéliste, ni conclure comme les philosophes du XVIII°® 
siécle que la Bible est un tissu d’absurdités 





pas plus qu’on ne 


* Une des théses de doctorat de M. Guitton, peut-étre inspirée déja par les 
idées du P. Pouget, était une étude sur l’idée de “développement” chez 
Newman. 
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conserve dans l’enseignement la physiologie de Descartes, ou qu’on 
ne la cache comme une honte: l’une et l’autre représentent de 
précieuses étapes dans la réalisation progressive d’une valeur qui 
ne change pas. Doctrine religieuse bien remarquable pour le 
philosophe: car ce n’est pas le seul cas ou I’on retrouve, dans 
le sens invariable d’une vection, la permanence qu’on avait cru 
trouver d’abord dans ce qui se transforme. 


IIl 


On continue a constater, dans les publications frangaises récentes, 
le rapprochement que nous avons déja relevé plus d’une fois entre 
la psychologie et la philosophie. 

Je ne veux pas dire que les études de psychologie pure soient 
abandonnées : La Re-création du réel et l’équivoque,"' de M. Fauré- 
Frémiet, appartient, comme il le dit lui-méme, au domaine de la 
simple description. Il ne s’agit nullement de se demander ce qu’est 
le réel, mais comment nous pensons ce réel, comment nous le 
“réalisons’’, soit au sens anglais, soit au sens francais de ce mot. 
L’observation du jeu des images, de la représentation, de la pro- 
duction chez les artistes (y compris les artistes dramatiques) est 
un des principaux agréments de cet ouvrage, plein d’analyses 
délicates et originales. On y lira aussi avec un vif intérét ce qui 
est dit de l’occultisme, non comme doctrine, mais comme maniére 
naturelle de penser, et de la grande place qu’il conserve, a cdoté 
du mécanisme, dans la mentalité quotidienne des hommes les plus 
cultivés. 

La psychologie de réaction n’a rien perdu de sa vitalité; mais 
elle n’exclut nullement la philosophie. M. Paul Guillaume, qui est 
un maitre en cette matiére, vient de publier un volume de petit 
format, mais trés plein, et solidement documenté, sur La psycholo- 
gie animale.** Son idée directrice est que toutes les fonctions psy- 
chiques, et méme la conscience, peuvent étre étudiées par la 
méthode dite “objective”; et le corps de l’ouvrage est fait d’ob- 


"Pp. 260. Paris, Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine (Alcan), 
Presses Universitaires.—La Société “Les Presses Universitaires de France” 
a complétement absorbé l’ancienne et célébre maison d’édition philosophique 
Alcan, dont le nom méme a disparu, cette année, de la couverture des 
nouveaux ouvrages édités par elle. 

* Pp. 212. Paris, Armand Colin, 
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servations et d’expériences discutées suivant les meilleures régles 
de critique. M. Paul Guillaume, en procédant comme les physiciens 
et les physiologistes, n’en reste pas moins un philosophe. Son 
premier chapitre, “L’idée de psychologie animale”, est une dis- 
cussion riche et précise des idées philosophiques sur lesquelles 
repose l’analyse du comportement: le second est une étude appro- 
fondie des méthodes, de leurs conditions d’application, de leur 
portées, des illusions auxquelles elles peuvent donner lieu; les 
derniers: “Les problémes de l’instinct”, “Les problémes de 1’in- 
telligence”, et sa conclusion: “L’homme et les animaux”, montrent 
que les données obtenues par les procédés d’observation externe 
peuvent conduire a des réflexions d’une hauteur et d’une général- 
ité qu’on n’aurait pas prévues a priori. I] faut, pour cela, qu’on ne 
se laisse pas absorber par la pure technique, et que l’intérét des 
moyens n’évince pas celui des fins, comme il est arrivé souvent 
dans les laboratoires de psychologie. II] faut surtout que les faits 
soient étudiés par un esprit vigoureux, comme M. Paul Guillaume, 
et sachant ce qu’il y a lieu de chercher. Ce n’est pas en accumulant 
les mesures qu’on fait progresser la science: c’est en n’instituant 
d’expériences qu’en vue de répondre 4 une question définie, et 
présentant un intérét. Or, comment reconnaitre ce qui présente un 
intérét sans impliquer par la une philosophie? 

L’union de la psychologie et de la philosophie est encore plus 
intime dans Le probléme de l’abstraction,* de M. Jean Laporte, 
bien connu déja par ses études historiques, notamment sur Port- 
Royal et sur Hume. Aussi l’un des traits de son livre est-il l’étendue 
et la streté de son information. Avec une grande largeur d’esprit, 
il annonce qu’il se propose bien plus de faire ressortir et de co- 
ordonner des vérités déja apercues que de découvrir du nouveau. 
Mais, comme il arrive souvent—car ce ne sont pas les esprits vrai- 
ment originaux qui recherchent l’originalité—la solution qu’il ex- 
pose n’en porte pas moins nettement la marque de sa propre 
personnalité. 

Le “probléme”, c’est la contradiction déja relevée par les nomina- 
listes dans la définition méme de l’abstraction: séparer par la 
pensée ce qui, dans notre représentation, n’est pas séparable. Com- 


* Pp. 204. Paris, Presses Universitaires. 
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ment serait-ce possible, psychologiquement? C’est, répond-il, que ce 
qui est séparé par la pensée n’est pas la méme chose que ce qui est 
inséparable dans le concret. La forme d’une feuille de platane, par 
exemple, ne peut “s’abstraire” de sa couleur et de sa résistance; 
mais il n’en est pas de méme de l’acte de l’esprit par lequel je dessine 
le contour de cette feuille, ou des actes par lesquels je compare 
la couleur d’une premiére et d’une deuxiéme feuille, puis celle de la 
seconde et d’une troisiéme. Ces actes en sont aisément séparables, 
car ils n’ont jamais été soudés entre eux, ni avec l’objet. Maine 
de Biran, Bergson, avaient déja relevé cette intervention rédupli- 
catrice de l’activité dans la perception: nous n’écoutons une phrase 
musicale qu’en la suivant par une sorte de chant intérieur. 

Cette tendance a la répétition peut étre le méme pour des objets 
divers: aussi posséde-t-elle naturellement l’extension, la. généralité 
qu’on attribue d’ordinaire a la prétendue “idée abstraite”. Mais, 
dira-t-on, c’est reporter a l’intérieur de l’esprit la méme difficulté 
qu’on rencontrait a séparer les éléments des choses? Non, parce 
que l’esprit peut exercer sur lui-méme cette fonction, inapplicable 
a des objets, de se considérer tant6t en bloc, tant6t comme une 
diversité. En écoutant une symphonie par exemple, nous pouvons, 
soit la sentir globalement, soit suivre le jeu de tel ou tel instru- 
ment. Sans cette faculté, nous ne saurions concevoir des notions 
comme celles d’identité, ou de simultanéité. Deux choses ne sont 
jamais identiques, car alors elles n’en seraient qu’une seule ; mais 
on appelle identique ce qui, pensé ou connu d’abord de deux 
maniéres différentes, se révéle n’étre qu’un. De méme ne peuvent 
étre dits simultanés que deux termes compris d’abord dans un 
méme acte de l’esprit, puis faisant aussitét l’objet de deux actes 
distincts."* 

La compréhension de l’idée abstraite a aussi ses équivalents. En 
cela M. Laporte réhabilite Taine, beaucoup trop déprécié en 
France il y a quinze ans, et a qui l’on commence a rendre une 
meilleure justice. Il a vu trés clair dans cette question, d’une part 
en distinguant entre le contenu psychologique des “idées générales 
qui sont des copies”, comme celles d’un sapin ou d’un pommier, 
et celui des “idées générales qui sont des modéles”, comme le 


“Cf. Bulletin de la Société Francaise de philosophie, juillet 1922; cité 
dans Le probléme de l’abstraction, 192, 193. 
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triangle ou le cercle;—d’autre part, en mettant en relief, dans 
toutes les abstractions, le role capital de la tendance, opposée 4 la 
représentation achevée et statique. 

Pour les “copies”, l’expérience psychologique montre bien, 
comme l’ont fait voir notamment Alfred Binet, et plus tard 
l’Ecole de Wiirzburg, qu’il existe des représentations confuses, in- 
completes, et qui ne sont pas nulles cependant. M. Laporte le con- 
firme par des exemples tirés de ses propres observations. Berkeley 
avait donc tort en soutenant qu’on n’a dans l’esprit qu’un mot, 
dés que l’on n’a plus une représentation complete et individualisée. 
—Pour les “modéles”, son erreur est plus certaine encore: car au 
dessus du mot, et de l’image incompléte et mobile qui l’accompagne, 
nous formons un “schéme imaginatif” trés réel (103-105). Il 
consiste, s'il s’agit d’un triangle, dans l’intention de mener une 
droite, puis une seconde, puis une troisiéme, sans décider quelles 
seront leur direction, leur longueur, ni quels angles elles feront 
l'une avec l’autre. Ainsi l’objet peut étre indéterminé, n’étre 
imaginé que d’une maniére trouble et variable, sans que le concept 
le soit; et la tendance schématisante peut avoir toute la précision 
désirable sans étre aucunement une “idée abstraite’”’, au sens con- 
tradictoire de ce terme. 

Cette notion du “schéme imaginatif” s’apparente aussi, comme le 
rappelle M. Laporte, a la formule célébre que donnait Bergson 
en 1902, sous le nom de “schéma dynamique”, pour le travail de la 
mémoire,’® et ce parallélisme dans la solution de deux problémes 
différents n’est pas sans valeur. Elle se rattache également—car il 
y a la toute une tradition de la philosophie francgaise—a l’explica- 
tion de l’idée générale proposée en 1893 sous le nom de “schéme 
opératoire”,’® et qui avait elle-méme son origine dans les analyses 
de Taine déja mentionnées. Hamelin a critiqué cette explication 
dans son Essai;"" elle suppose, dit-il, dans les objets eux-mémes, 
l’existence de rapports généraux ; ce qui serait nécessaire, en effet, 
pour maintenir son extréme intellectualisme. Mais cela n’est vrai 

* “T effort intellectuel”, Revue philosophique, janvier 1902. Recueilli dans 
L’Energie spirituelle, ch. vi. 

“A. Lalande, Lectures sur la philosophie des sciences, ch. 1, §12. (12° 
édition, p. 2f). 


* Essai sur les éléments principaux de la représentation, chap. iv, Sec- 
tion i, A. 
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que sous certaines réserves, bien indiquées dans les conclusions 
mémes de M. Laporte. 

Ces conclusions, c’est d’abord que, depuis le platonisme jusqu’a 
la phénoménologie, toutes les spéculations intellectuelles sur les 
essences ont fait fausse route, en superposant au monde des objets 
concrets un monde d’Idées qui sont censées les expliquer, et que 
pourrait saisir l’entendement. En particulier; c’est en méconnais- 
sant la nature du schéme imaginatif, que les philosophes en sont 
venus 4 exalter démesurément les mathématiques, a hypostasier 
leurs concepts, et 4 en faire des matrices du monde, divinisées 
par une mystique illusoire de la Vérité logique pure. 

Plus généralement, il résulte de 1a que toute construction pure- 
ment a priori, ou méme toute dialectique qui se flatte de retrouver 
aprés coup des liaisons nécessaires, sont de pures logomachies. Les 
matériaux que met en oeuvre notre activité constructive sont eux- 
mémes empruntés a l’expérience de nos réactions, soit affectives, 
soit motrices; la précision avec laquelle nous arrivons a les com- 
biner masque seulement son caractére, qui exclut toute prétention 
a penser sans présupposition. 

Avec le rejet des prétendues “idées abstraites” disparait aussi 
lVidéalisme, au sens ot ce mot si équivoque désigne la doctrine 
d’aprés laquelle toute réalité serait entiérement résoluble en un 
systéme de notions parfaitement intelligibles. Il ne peut y avoir de 
théorie de la connaissance qui échappe 4 la nécessité d’admettre des 
réalités données, des différences primitives dans les objets vers 
lesquels se dirige la pointe de notre intention reconstructive. Nous 
pouvons viser tantot une “qualité” ou un “caractére”, tantot un 
autre, mais la liste de ceux-ci ne dépend pas de nous. Je n’abstrais 
pas les deux pattes d’un bipéde en séparant mentalement cette 
“bipédité” du corps d’un cog ou d’un héron. Mais je ne puis pas non 
plus, en présence d’un coq, faire l’acte de compter quatre pieds, 
comme je le ferais en présence d’un cheval. Comme le veulent les 
réalistes, il y a donc bien dans l’objet une détermination yui ne se 
résout ni en idées, ni en perception. 

Sans doute cette limitation de notre pouvoir intentionnel et 
constructeur ne nous permet pas de dire en quoi consiste ce 
“quelque chose” qui fait que la perception humaine voit tantét du 
bleu et tantét du rouge, dessine tantét des quadrupédes et 
tantot des bipédes. Nous voila donc ramenés a l’agnosticisme ?— 
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Mais qu’entend-on par réalité? C’est par une abstraction, dont M. 
Laporte a précisément montré le caractére fictif, qu’on sépare les 
choses effectivement pergues, au milieu desquelles nous vivons, 
d’une existence transcendante de ces choses, qui devient alors un 
inconnaissable. L’idée abstraite une fois exorcisée, “il reste le 
concret, c’est-a-dire la réalité elle-méme; non pas les chateaux de 
cartes des métaphysiciens, non pas les symboles squelettiques des 
savants, mais le monde sensible tel qu’il nous apparait immédiate- 
ment, dans son originalité, dans sa mobilité, dans sa richesse; le 
monde saisi par notre conscience naive, dont c’est la nature d’étre 
dirigée d’abord vers autre chose que soi’ (201). 


IV 


Une conception encore plus philosophique, et méme métaphysique 
de la psychologie et de la morale, anime le livre de M. Louis 
Lavelle sur Le mal et la souffrance.* Nous avons déja parlé 
souvent ici de l’auteur, notamment l’an dernier, 4 propos de la 
collection “Logos”. Il y a en lui non seulement un philosophe, mais 
un écrivain dont le style personnel, élégant, soigneusement ouvragé, 
rappelle celui des moralistes de l’époque classique, et fait méme 
songer quelquefois a la composition musicale. Rien ne serait plus 
facile que d’extraire de son livre des morceaux semblables au 
développement d’un theme symphonique, et qui auraient leur place 
naturelle dans une anthologie. 

Le mal et la souffrance est d’abord un tableau des formes qu’ils 
revétent et des sources ou ils s’alimentent, puis une étude extréme- 
ment fouillée des répercussions utiles ou déprimantes de la douleur 
sur notre vie morale, de son rapport avec notre liberté et avec notre 
conscience réfléchie, des attitudes que nous pouvons prendre en 
face d’elle, les unes négatives, comme Il’abattement, la révolte, 
l’isolement, la complaisance ; les autres positives, comme I’attention 
aux causes qui la provoquent ou aux dangers qu’elle annonce, 
l’affinement et l’approfondissement de notre personnalité, le dé- 
tachement de ce qui n’a qu’une valeur conventionnelle, la com- 


*Pp. 111-230. Paris, Plon. Recueil de deux essais déja imprimés en 
brochures, mais hors commerce, et augmentés d’un avant-propos et d’un 
épilogue. I] faut en rapprocher deux articles du méme auteur publiés depuis 
la guerre: “La découverte du moi”, dans les Annales de l’Ecole des Hautes- 
Etudes de Gand; “La métaphysique, ou la science de l’intimité spirituelle”, 
dans la Revue internationale de Philosophie. M. Lavelle vient d’étre nommé 
Professeur au Collége de France. 
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munion avec les autres étres. On aboutit par 1a au probléme de la 
solitude des consciences, et de la maniére dont l’homme s’unit 
néanmoins, s’il le veut, 4 ses semblables: “probléme le plus humble 
de la vie quotidienne, dit M. Lavelle, et en méme temps probléme 
le plus essentiel de la métaphysique, qui enveloppe tous les autres 
et permet seul de les résoudre.” 

La métaphysique, en effet, bien qu’elle implique une transcen- 
dance, n’est en aucune maniére une émigration dans un monde de 
choses en soi. “La métaphysique véritable, dit-il (d’accord en cela 
avec M. Laporte), ne nous arrache pas a ce monde familier dans 
lequel nous ne cessons d’agir, de peiner, de désirer et d’aimer; elle 
cherche seulement a nous en donner une conscience plus pénétrante 
et plus lucide, a l’approfondir jusqu’a sa racine, a atteindre en lui 
cette activité dont l’exercise nous est sans cesse proposé et qu’il 
dépend de nous, a chaque instant, d’accepter, de mettre en ceuvre, 
et de promouvoir” (136). Aussi la seule maniére d’échapper 
aux apparences et d’avancer vers l’Absolu est elle dans |’intériorité, 
ou mieux, pour éviter toute image spatiale, dans l’intimité. 

La solitude, ainsi comprise, n’est plus impuissance et détresse. 
La souffrance n’est pas inutile 4 y amener les hommes, mais elle ne 
doit servir qu’a nous donner conscience de notre liberté et de notre 
personnalité. C’est quand on s’est trouvé soi-méme qu’on peut 
trouver la communion avec les autres: sans cela on ne fait que les 
utiliser, 4 la maniére dont on utilise les choses. M. Lavelle le met 
en relief par une analyse des différentes formes de l’influence 
qu’exercent les hommes I’un sur I’autre, dont il donne une dissection 
psychologique trés riche et trés nuancée. Mais quand nous cher- 
chons en eux cette personnalité morale que nous avons d’abord 
approfondie en nous, toute la vie matérielle, qui opposait nos 
individualités, fournit un moyen indirect de nous unir. “Lorsque 
deux hommes commencent 4 découvrir entre eux une pensée, une 
émotion, une intention qui leur est commune, ils ne sentent pas 
seulement leur ressemblance fraternelle ; ils reconnaissent l’identité 
du principe qui les éclaire et de la fin 4 laquelle, sans s’en douter, 
ils collaboraient déja. C’est Dieu qui leur montre tout-a-coup sa 
face ... (176). Il ne faut pas croire qu’il y ait dans ces derniers 
mots une simple figure littéraire, ni méme l’expression d’une 
création de Dieu par la communion des 4mes, comme chez Goethe. 
Je ne saurais dire si le Dieu de M. Lavelle est le Dieu chrétien. 
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Il me semble qu’il se rapproche plutdt du Dieu de Bergson. Mais 
en tout cas c’est bien un Dieu existant par lui-méme, antérieur aux 
ames individuelles, et qui les fait vivre. Dans un important article 
du Temps, en juillet dernier, M. Lavelle a nettement désapprouvé 
l’immanentisme qu’il juge inhérent a la conception de M. Pradines 
sur le développement de la religion. Pour lui, la communion ne peut 
se produire entre les hommes que parce qu’elle est déja toute faite 
au fond d’eux-mémes, et au-dessus d’eux, dans leur principe: La 
volonté qui la cherche “s’étonne de la trouver réalisée avant qu’elle- 
méme ait commencé a agir: elle n’a plus alors qu’a s’incliner, et a 
consentir” (223). 

Il n’irait cependant pas aussi loin que M. Jacques Chevalier, 
dans un article des Documents frangais’® ou il fait un honneur a 
la pensée frangaise de notre temps d’avoir restauré la méta- 
physique, et laissé tomber le vieil idéal de la science sans philoso- 
phie. M. Chevalier a certainement raison quand il note que le 
mouvement des idées, depuis cinquante ans, a été une réaction 
générale, et assez inattendue, contre le matérialisme et l’irréligion 
de la fin du XIX® siécle; que le positivisme rétréci et faussé de 
Littré et de ses continuateurs perd sans cesse du terrain; que les 
doctrines naturalistes de l’évolution et du progrés fondé sur la 
lutte pour la vie, si actives encore dans la mentalité courante, ont 
recu chez les philosophes des coups sévéres, tandis que les idées 
de Dieu, de spiritualité, de personnalisme, d’action irréductible au 
modéle mécanique ont pris une importance croissante, et pénétrent 
méme les sciences de la nature. On lui accordera plus difficilement 
que le XIII® siécle ait été l’apogée de la philosophie, et que tout le 
cours des siécles suivants, particuli¢rement des quatre derniers, 
n’ait été qu’une décadence, ou les penseurs se sont égarés en niant 
l’éternel, et “une révolte de l’homme contre Dieu’. Comment faire 
entrer dans cette formule les doctrines d’un Descartes, d’un 
Leibniz, d’un Malebranche, et méme d’un ... Condillac? Sans doute, 
on trouverait actuellement, en France, un assez grand nombre de 
philosophes disposés 4 admettre avec lui que lhomme “par son 
assimilation 4 Dieu, par son accord aux fins universelles de la 
création, s’achemine, a travers le temps, vers l’éternité”. Mais ce 
Dieu, comment faut-il l’entendre? Ici reparaitraient de grandes 
divergences entre ceux qui acceptent purement et simplement les 


* “Ta Pensée francaise”, dans les Documents frangais, avril 1941. 
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“preuves” et les “attributs” traditionnels des théologiens, et ceux 
qui comme Hamelin, comme Bergson, comme M. Lavelle ou 
M. Le Senne, mettent sous ce nom des idées toutes pénétrées de 
la philosophie moderne. 

Quelques-uns, sans étre matérialistes, vont méme jusqu’A con- 
struire une métaphysique étrangére a l’idée de Dieu. M. Benzécri, 
dans un Essai sur la Nature et la portée de Vattitude méta- 
physique,?® fait consister celle-ci dans la connaissance pure de 
l’étre, et dans la connaissance de soi-méme. L’étre, pour lui, est une 
virtualité de conscience, et un effort pour y parvenir. Il nous 
apparait a quatre stades de développement : la simple existence de 
cette virtualité, l’etre qui n’a encore aucune conscience, comme les 
monades inférieures de Leibniz ;—l’étre conscient, mais sans ré- 
flexion sur lui-méme (l’animal, l’enfant) ;—l’étre ayant une con- 
science réfléchie, ce qui est le cas de la plupart des hommes, mais 
avec d’extrémes inégalités: elles vont des degrés les plus bas, ot 
l’individualité qui se découvre s’affirme d’abord sous forme d’égo- 
isme, jusqu’aux degrés supérieurs, ou une intelligence plus 
développée apprend a se coordonner 4 ses semblables ;—enfin le 
quatriéme degré est la pleine conscience de soi-méme et de 1’étre 
total, en méme temps que de la valeur supréme de cette conscience, 
avec ce qu’elle comporte de sagesse et méme de renoncement. A ce 
stade se réalise complétement I’attitude métaphysique; mais elle 
est cependant le ressort des trois autres: ils la préparent, avec des 
alternatives d’avance et de recul, dont l’ensemble reste cependant 
une constante ascension. 

Cette philosophie, comme I’auteur le remarque lui-méme, reprend 
et fond ensemble bien des thémes connus; elle rappelle notamment 
beaucoup celle de la ‘““Volonté de Conscience”, opposée autrefois par 
Fouillée 4 la “Volonté de Vivre”, et a la “Volonté de puissance”. 
Elle est essentiellement moniste: point de mal radical, point de 
volonté réellement mauvaise; tout ce qui semble tel n’est qu’un 
degré inférieur d’évolution, ou une erreur accidentelle de jugement : 
nihil appetimus nisi sub ratione boni. L’étre infini et éternel est 
dans son fond identique a la raison, puisque la science le pénétre 
et en découvre |’intelligibilité. “La raison qui connait n’est en 
derniére analyse que la conscience partielle de la raison qui crée” 
(93). Mais, pour lui cette raison immanente et inconsciente n’est 


Pp. vii-145. Paris, Presses Universitaires. 
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pas un Dieu, méme au sens de Spinoza: “C’est l’imparfait qui 
existe d’abord, incontestablement, comme base, source et origine 
de toute réalité” (130). 

Le fait métaphysique,”* de M. Masson-Oursel, n’est pas moins 
indépendant de toute dogmatique religieuse ; mais il est loin de nous 
offrir un tableau aussi simple et aussi linéaire de l’univers. L’auteur | 
est un spécialiste du sanscrit et de la philosophie de I’Inde, qu'il 
enseigne a l’Ecole des Hautes-Etudes. Il y joint une grande con- 
naissance de l’Extréme-Orient. Ce qui l’a frappé, 4 parcourir ainsi 
de vastes étendues de la pensée humaine, c’est l’universalité de la 
Métaphysique, et sa renaissance malgré toutes les attaques. Elle 
se fonde sur l’existence de ce qu’il nomme “le fait métaphysique”, 
ou plus briévement, “le métaphysique”, qui est pour lui un élément 
constitutif de la réalité. 

Il y a des couples de relatifs ot les deux termes n’ont point entre 
eux de hiérarchie: ainsi l’est et l’ouest, l’atome et l’espace ot il se 
meut, l’aller et le retour d’un pendule. Mais il existe aussi dans les 
choses une bipolarité d’un autre ordre, ou l’un des deux relatifs 
est situé sur un plan supérieur, tandis que l’autre lui est subordonné 
dans son existence et sa valeur. Souvent méme c’est un couple 
de relatifs de méme degré qui suppose, collectivement, un tertium 
quid de degré supérieur: ainsi l’aller et le retour d’une oscillation 
sont de méme ordre, mais non son élongation et son point d’équi- 
libre. Le terme qui domine ainsi est ce que M. Masson-Oursel 
appelle, par opposition au relatif, /’absolu, et par opposition a 
l’immanent, le transcendant.—Mais inversement, l’absolu ne peut 
se suffire 4 lui-méme qu’en s’opposant a un relatif dont il est le 
fondement. “L’acte métaphysique” est la création, par l’absolu, 
d’un halo de relativité. Comme l’ont bien vu Platon, parmi les 
philosophes occidentaux anciens, Fichte, parmi les modernes, cet 
acte est au-dessus du devenir phénoménal, et méme au-dessus de 
l’étre. Mais il n’agit pas a la maniére de l’énergie des physiciens, ou 
de la force nerveuse de l’homme, qui se dépensent dans leur action: 
“Le moteur par excellence est immobile: méme notion partout en 
Orient.” 

“Le métaphysique” n’est pas connu a la maniére dont nous con- 
naissons un objet. Il est éprouvé ou vécu implicitement, dans la 
connaissance d’autres choses. II] consiste en un écart, un hiatus, une 


* Pp. viii-139. Paris, Presses Universitaires. 
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opposition, mais compensé par une sorte de tension élastique qui 
rattache i’un 4 Il’autre l’absolu et le relatif. Ils ressemblent 4 une 
balle retenue par un caoutchouc 4 la main qui la lance, 4 un navire 
qui ne s’éloigne de son port d’attache que pour y revenir avec sa 
cargaison. Dans une vraie philosophie, comme celle que carac- 
_térisait Bergson en parlant de Berkeley, ou dans Le Monde de 
Schopenhauer, il y a de méme une intuition fondamentale unique, 
qui engendre tout le détail, mais qui ne le crée que pour ramener — 
a elle l’esprit du lecteur. On en peut dire autant des grandes ceuvres 
d’art : tout leur développement vient d’un centre et y tend. L’homme 
aussi, dans sa pensée ou sa conduite, s’écarte plus ou moins de sa 
propre essence qui est son absolu, et se perd s’il se borne a cette 
dispersion: il fait son salut s’il n’en use que pour se réaliser, s’il 
rentre en lui-méme, et par cette conversion revient 4 Dieu, comme 
le voyageur 4a sa patrie. 

Les diverses religions de salut ont cherché le retour par des voies 
bien différentes. Mais le théme lui-méme de cette bipolarité est 
universel, non seulement dans les religions, mais dans les philoso- 
phies. Le Dieu chrétien “a créé l’homme pour le connaitre, l’aimer, 
le servir, et par ce moyen obtenir la vie éternelle”. Rien de plus 
visible dans cette formule que le jeu de la “réalisation” et du 
retour. Mais on le rétrouve non moins clairement dans |’enseigne- 
ment brahmanique, ou dans le rayonnement spinoziste de la 
Substance, vers laquelle doivent se retourner les étres individuels 
pour retrouver en elle l’absolu de leur existence et méme de leur 
individualité. 

Quelles que soient d’ailleurs les variantes du théme fondamental, 
il reste le méme et se traduit dans l’4me du sage ou du saint par 
la méme transfiguration: la sérénité, l’égalité d’ame, l’impartialité 
du jugement, l’ampleur de la compréhension. A l’égard des autres, 
elle se manifeste par l’autorité que donne au caractére le présence 
habituelle du transcendant; cette domination morale résulte sans 
effort du renoncement aux avantages que se disputent d’ordinaire les 
hommes, et de la félicité intime qui rayonne dans les paroles et la 
conduite. “Par le bagage intellectuel, un shamane mongol s’oppose 
a un philosophe cartésien de toute la longueur de 1’Eurasie, de tout 
l’écart plurimillénaire qui sépare des stades trés divers de l’esprit ; 
par l’attitude en face de la vie, la ressemblance de I’un a I’autre 
peut s’affirmer” (124). 
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Vv 


L’essai sur la signification de la Logique,?* de M. Charles Ser- 
rus, bien que surtout consacré a la méthodologie, est loin d’étre 
étranger a la métaphysique; il y touche d’un coté par son point 
de départ: la critique de la conception de 1l’étre sous-jacente a la 
logique aristotélicienne ; de l’autre par ses conclusions: la critique 
du réalisme et de l’idéalisme, tels qu’ils sont le plus généralement 
congus, et l’affirmation d’un “idéalisme relativiste”. A cet égard, 
le titre adopté par l’auteur est trés significatif. 

On ne s’étonnera donc pas que l’ouvrage ne soit aucunement un 
exposé systématique de formes modernes de la logique: il procéde 
souvent par allusions, et suppose chez le lecteur une connaissance 
déja familiére de celles-ci, ainsi que des recherches récentes sur la 
méthode des mathématiques. II rejette, naturellement, la doctrine 
d’aprés laquelle tout jugement est soit l’attribution d’un prédicat a 
un sujet, soit l’inclusion d’un individu dans une classe ou d’une 
classe dans une autre. Pour lui, la logique des relations et l’implica- 
tion entre jugements sont les formes fondamentales de la pensée. 
C’est surtout sur la premiére qu’il insiste, parce qu’elle lui parait 
étre le vrai point de vue qui doit se substituer au Adyo¢ axogavtt%0¢ 
d’Aristote, et a la théorie scolastique de la proposition, qui en 
dérive. Il en marque le rapport a l’ancienne théorie des modales, 
au calcul des probabilités, 4 la méthode axiomatique, a la pré- 
dominance moderne du jugement sur le concept. Mais d’autre 
part il refuse énergiquement de l’identifier ou de la subordonner 
aux mathématiques, comme on le fait souvent: il la rattache a la 
physique, ou méme plutot a une conception générale de l’univers, 
a laquelle contribuent toutes les sciences. 

Aussi, tout en considérant le jugement élémentaire comme un 
“prédicat” (c’est-a-dire comme constitué par ce que l’on dit, par 
opposition a ce dont on parle), il n’en admet pas moins que ce 
prédicat suppose toujours un sujet, au sens ou l’on parle du sujet 
d’un livre, c’est-a-dire la position préalable de quelque chose dont 
il s’agit, et sans laquelle il ne pourrait étre vrai ou faux: “Un 
prédicat . . . est comme un corps sans ame si on le sépare de son 
sujet; mais enfin c’est la description d’un ordre, ce qui n’est point 

"Pp. 157. Paris, Alcan. Cet ouvrage a paru en 1939; mais par suite des 


difficultés de communication résultant des événements, je n’ai pu en avoir 
connaissance en temps utile pour I’article publié ici il y a un an. 
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négligeable” (110). De la vient que pour distinguer cette notion 
de l’ancien sujet, dont l’attribut énonce les caractéres, constitutifs 
ou adventices, il préfére lui donner le nom d’objet. Ce petit 
changement de terminologie n’est pas sans relation avec l’esprit 
essentiellement réaliste dans lequel est congu cet ouvrage: il tient, 
par exemple, a conserver la distinction des définitions de mots et des 
définitions de choses, qu’il entend au sens de définitions construc- 
tives et de définitions explicatives. C’est ce qu’exprime nettement 
le dernier chapitre: “Logique, théorie de la connaissance et méta- 
physique”. La science moderne, conclut-il, n’a pas la prétention 
d’atteindre une substance des choses, mais leur légalité ; cependant 
elle nous oriente vers l’objet et nous le fait connaitre de mieux 
en mieux par la découverte de nouveaux “prédicats”, qui sont des 
lois de concomitance ou de dépendance entre les choses pergues. 
Sans doute ce progrés se fait a travers des erreurs et des illusions, 
et il faut se garder de prendre les “résultats” actuels des sciences 
pour des vérités absolues. Mais pourtant celles-ci tendent vers 
l’étre, qui est pour ainsi dire la limite de leur progrés. La pensée 
ontologique survit en se transformant en une pensée “ontogénique”’. 

“Notre pensée va au réel’’, disait de méme M. Bachelard dans 
un précédent ouvrage; “elle n’en part pas.” On reconnait dans 
ces doctrines le mouvement général dont nous avons parlé plus 
haut, a des points de vue bien différents, et qui tend a faire pré- 
dominer la considération du développement sur celle des origines. 
M. Bachelard en présente un autre aspect dans La philosophie du 
non, essai d’une philosophie du nouvel esprit scientifique.* On y 
retrouve la marque personnelle que l’originalité de son esprit, 
favorisée par une carrié.e d’une variété exceptionnelle, imprime a 
tout ce qu’il écrit. Ce n’est pas a dire qu’il ne se rattache a 
personne: les théories soutenues dans La philosophie du non s’ap- 
parentent a la réaction de Poincaré contre le dogmatisme scienti- 
fique ; elles présentent des affinités étroites avec le scepticisme de 
Gaston Milhaud, cet esprit charmant et ironique, a l’égard des 


.* La valeur inductive de la relativité, 241. Cité dans l'Essai sur la significa- 
tion de la Logique, 154. 
PP. 147. Paris, Presses Universitaires. 

Ainsi qu’il le rappelle lui-méme, il a débuté dans I’'Administration des 
Postes, puis il a enseigné quelque temps la physique, avant de prendre ses 
grades philosophiques, et de devenir professeur a la Faculté des Lettres de 
Dijon, puis de Paris. 
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certitudes soi-disant acquises et absolues,”* enfin certaines pages 
illustrent d’une maniére frappante les conseils que donnait M. 
Edouard Le Roy dans son livre sur l’Invention Scientifique: ne 
rien écarter d’avance au nom de la science faite; s’exercer A mettre 
en doute tous les axiomes; se plaire aux suppositions fantaisistes 
et aux rapprochements imprévus. Mais les conceptions auxquelles 
M. Bachelard se rattache le plus directement sont celles de M. 
Brunschvicg sur la raison. Pour l’un comme pour I’autre, le progrés 
de celle-ci consiste 4 restreindre de plus en plus le champ du 
nécessaire, 4 abandonner les soi-disant “principes” que l’on avait 
longtemps tenus pour éternels et rigoureux, a s’habituer 4 des 
formes de pensée jugées auparavant illogiques. Un terme, nou- 
veau en frangais, qu’emploie fréquemment M. Bachelard, est 
“dialectiser”. Il veut dire, si je comprends bien, transformer un 
concept, ou un principe, en supprimant une partie des restrictions 
qu'il impose, en le rendant plus élastique et surtout plus mobile: 
d’un lac, faire une riviére; d’une riviére, une cascade. “Une thése 
comme la notre, dit-il, pose la connaissance comme une évolution 
de l’esprit, accepte des variations touchant l’unité et la pérennité 
du je pense” (9). 

Le progrés des sciences, et de la conscience que le philosophe 
vise 4 prendre des sciences, c’est donc de dire “non” aux principes 
antérieurs, de créer des géométries non-euclidiennes, des physiques 
non-newtoniennes, des chimies non-lavoisiennes, des théories non- 
cartésiennes de la méthode, et méme une logique non-aristotélici- 
enne. A l’appui de cette “dialectisation”, M. Bachelard trouve de 
nombreux exemples dans le ruissellement d’idées de la physique 
contemporaine—la biologie est plus résistante—et de vives sym- 
pathies dans le public, particuliérement chez les jeunes, comme 
il est arrivé de tout temps dans le domaine littéraire. Lui-méme 
d’ailleurs ne se plait pas moins aux ceuvres des écrivains d’avant- 
garde qu’ a celles des savants novateurs. 

Cependant, tout en pensant comme lui que les “principes ration- 
nels” se transforment, nous serions quelques-uns, en France, a 
réclamer pour la raison un caractére moins essentiellement négatif. 
Il est bien vrai que “la science instruit la raison, et que la raison 


*La chaire qu’occupe actuellement M. Gaston Bachelard 4 la Sorbonne 
est justement celle qui avait été créée jadis pour Gaston Milhaud. 
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doit obéir 4 la science, la science la plus évoluée, la science évo- 
luante” ; mais, inversement, il n’y aurait pas de science si la raison 
ne posait pas des questions, si elle n’était pas une tendance d’orienta- 
tion définie et permanente, qui tantét est satisfaite par les apports 
de l’expérience—ce qui lui permet d’inscrire 4 son actif un succés 
—et tantét ne l’est pas, ce qui réclame un nouvel effort et donne 
un nouvel élan a notre recherche. Cette orientation invariable ne 
me parait pas impossible 4 découvrir, et c’est en elle qu’est le coeur 
de la raison, ce qu’on peut appeler la Raison constituante, par 
opposition aux principes formulés, toujours imparfaits et toujours 
perfectibles, dont l’ensemble est la Raison constituée. 

Mais ce n’est pas ici le lieu d’entrer dans le détail de cette dis- 
cussion.?” Mieux vaut ajouter, pour ne pas rester sur une critique— 
méme sur une critique qui n’est qu’un complément—que le livre 
de M. Bachelard contient, 4 cété de sa thése principale, bien des 
remarques dont la philosophie des sciences doit faire son profit: 
par exemple la critique de la notion de substance chimique et celle des 
représentations de l’atome, rejoignant la critique classique de la 
catégorie de substance chez les néocriticistes, et notamment chez 
Renouvier ; la distinction des propositions tour-a-tour vraies ou 
fausses selon qu’on se place en premiére, en seconde ou en derniére 
approximation ; enfin les graphiques trés originaux qu’il appelle 
ingénieusement des “profils épistémologiques”: ce sont des sché- 
mas des différents facteurs, plus ou moins inconciliables, dont est 
formée la compréhension subjective d’un concept scientifique, celui 
de masse, par exemple, ou d’énergie, dans l’esprit de tel savant, a 
tel moment de son développement intellectuel. Une notion a pour 
ainsi dire son spectre, et une raie de ce spectre qui se retrouve 
dans les différentes notions individuelles représente une philosophie. 
On voit toutes les conséquences qui peuvent en résulter pour la 
critique des autres et de soi-méme—on pourrait dire, avec M. 
Bachelard: pour la “psychanalyse” des savants. 

Une notion scientifique 4 laquelle s’appliquent particuli¢érement 
bien ces remarques est la notion de Temps. Elle avait été active- 
ment discutée en France il y a quelques années, et de points de vue 
trés différents: entre 1931 et 1938, ont paru le grand ouvrage de 
M. René Poirier, des livres de M. Bachelard, de M. Michel Souriau, 


7 . . ° . ‘ ° 
Sur la “Raison constituante” et la “Raison constituée”, voir la Revue 
des cours et conférences, avril et mai 1928. 
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de M. Minkowski, et une importante collection d’articles des 
Recherches philosophiques. Ce méme sujet, ou plutot deux des 
points de vue centraux auxquels il peut étre étudié, sont repris cette 
année par M. Jean de La Harpe dans Genése et mesure du temps.*® 
Les caractéres dominants de l’ouvrage sont le sérieux, la force de 
pensée, la solidité et l’étendue de l'information, tant philosophique 
que scientifique. M. de La Harpe est Professeur de Philosophie a 
l'Université de Neuchatel, et Doyen de la Faculté des Lettres. Mais 
il connait bien les mathématiques; il est familier avec l’ceuvre de 
Cournot, particuliérement avec sa théorie des probabilities, a 
laquelle il a consacré antérieurement un grand ouvrage; et il s’est 
mis au courant des théories modernes de logique et de physique. 
On le trouvera quelquefois un peu difficile, par le degré de 
l’abstraction; mais il n’est jamais vague ni superficiel, et il a 
horreur de toute intrusion de la littérature dans le domaine de la 
philosophie: la célébre distinction de Bergson entre le temps vécu 
et le temps spatialisé lui est méme assez suspecte a cet égard, et il 
n’est pas loin d’y voir une antithése artistique. Il est vrai qu’il 
cite en plusieurs endroits des poétes: mais c’est a titre de document 
précis sur tel ou tel sentiment. 

Une premiére partie est consacrée 4 la genése du temps, non dans 
sa totalité, dit-il avec une conscience et une modestie remarquables, 
mais sur les points “ou ses réflexions personnelles ont pu se con- 
centrer suffsamment pour suggérer des solutions encore nou- 
velles”. En réalité, ces réflexions atteignent tout ce qui a été dit 
d’important sur ce sujet. L’examen du rapport entre l’action et les 
moments du temps, la distinction des différents sens et des différ- 
ents aspects du présent, l’aménent a l’analyse de l’objectivation du 
temps et de l’organisation progressive de ses moments: le role de 
l’action sociale y est a la fois largement étudié, et limité dans son 
influence. Le temps dans le récit est particuli¢érement considéré et 
d’ingénieux schémas précisent les relations de ces diverses idées. 
Peut-étre seulement pourrait-on souhaiter que ce qui est dit du 
temps linguistique ne fut pas aussi succinct. 

Mais la partie la plus originale et la plus hardie est “1l’axiomatisa- 
tion du temps métrique”. Comme ont fait Peano, Russell, Hilbert, 
sur les principes de la géométrie, M. de La Harpe y expose un 


* Pp. 180. Delachaux et Niestlé, Recueil des travaux de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Neuchatel. 
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systéme de lo axiomes, 13 postulats, 17 définitions rigoureusement 
formulés, suivis de 18 théorémes qui en dépendent, et qui lui 
paraissent nécessaires et suffisants pour établir: 1° les relations 
générales constituant le temps; 2° l’arithmétisation de celui-ci; 
3° les relations de correspondance entre le “temps mesurant” (les 
années, mois, jours, etc.) et le “temps mesuré’” (phénomeénes 
physiques, événements historiques ou personnels) ; 4° les relations 
cinématiques, ou intervient la vitesse, et les theories du mouvement 
dans la physique de la Relativité. Bien que des scholies, parfois 
étendus, commentent ces formules, il est évident qu’une pareille 
armature d’énoncés logiques ne peut se résumer; on ne peut que 
l’étudier la plume a la main. Il y a sans doute matiére 4 des objec- 
tions, peut-étre a des simplifications, et il me semble qu’on peut 
dés 4 présent en apercevoir quelques-unes. Mais c’est le cas de 
toutes les tentatives qui ouvrent un nouveau champ d’études, et il 
ne me parait pas douteux que quelques-unes des maitresses piéces 
de cette construction, notamment la théorie de la correspondance 
entre le “temps mesurant” et le “temps mesuré”, et la position du 
probléme de l’isochronisme, marqueront une date dans l’histoire 
des problémes logiques relatifs au temps. 

Les conclusions vont d’ailleurs bien plus loin, et sont d’ordre 
philosophique. Le temps, dit-il en résumé, n’est pas le changement, 
ou le devenir, qui appartiennent a la matiére de notre connaissance : 
“il exprime l’unité de la conscience en présence du devenir”. Il 
n'est ni une donnée empirique, ni une forme a priori, ni une 
catégorie au sens ancien du mot, mais une des notions essentielles 
qui forment cette “raison constituée” dont nous parlions un peu 
plus haut, et dans lesquelles s’actualise la “raison constituante”, 
ineffable dans son fond, ou du moins exprimable seulement comme 
une direction spirituelle. On pourrait peut-étre dire, en dépassant 
un peu les termes de M. de La Harpe, mais en continuant dans le 
méme sens: le temps, notre temps le plus élaboré, sous ses deux 
formes extrémes, le temps du mathématicien et le temps historique, 
est une des maniéres dont l’esprit humain se défend contre la 
multiplicité indéfinie de l’expérience et du changement, qui, en 
opposition avec la raison, lui fournissent pourtant la matiére sur 
laquelle travaille la pensée. 


ANDRE LALANDE 
MEMBRE DE L’INSTITUT DE FRANCE 











BRADLEY’S THEORY OF RELATIONS AND 
THE LAW OF IDENTITY 


A PAPER entitled “Internal Relations and the Principle of 

Identity”, which was published in the September, 1940, issue 
of this Review, attacks a view expressed by me in passing in the 
course of several papers on Bradley. In those papers the Oxonian 
commonplace is emphasized that Bradley’s theory of relations en- 
tails the consequence that identity implies difference. 

This consequence is denied by Professor Will. His denial does 
not rest upon a summary of the view to which he objects. Yet that 
view is advanced on the basis of a somewhat detailed exposition of 
Bradley’s theory of relations. Bradley’s conception of relations, as 
it is presented in Chapter iii of Appearance and Reality, as well as 
in the lengthy but, even so, unfinished essay on Relations, is no- 
toriously not a simple doctrine. And that notoriety, far from being 
confined to quarters where Bradley is studied, is rather widespread. 
Nevertheless, Professor Will advances a statement about Bradley’s 
own theory of relations (as distinguished from several aspersions 
on that doctrine which Professor Will borrows from various 
sources), in less than two pages; viz. pp. 505-507 of his paper. 
This cavalier indication of the character of a complicated matter 
is supported by only one quotation from Bradley’s text—and that 
quotation consists of a part of a sentence. This lone fragment is 
buttressed by a single page-reference. 

Since it would hardly be desirable that this singular substitute 
for a usual exegetical procedure should be emulated, any reply to 
it at all will call for some foundation in the textual exegesis which 
Professor Will gratuitously neglects. Since he objects to the con- 
clusion that Bradley’s theory of internal relations entails the con- 
sequence that “identity implies difference”, a comparatively full 
(albeit much too brief) statement of Bradley’s theory of relations 
is required that a textually grounded consideration of the matter 
may be made. 

Readers of Bradley will recall that he arrives at the theory of 
relations that is expounded in the chapter of Appearance and 
Reality on “Relation and Quality” by way of an examination of 
the distinction between primary and secondary qualities, and that 
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between substantive and adjective; two of “the ways in which we 
try to understand the universe”. The distinction between primary 
and secondary qualities is made in order to reconcile changing 
appearance with a belief in a changeless reality. This distinction is 
“easily disposed of”. For it is admitted that qualities appear only 
as conditioned in their existence. How, then, may we expect to 
say anything at all about qualities alleged to be unconditioned, as 
are those designated “primary” and “independent”? To call the 
changing and relative qualities “appearance”, in contrast with a 
reality that is alleged to be permanent and absolute, is to accom- 
plish nothing at all: “for nothing is actually removed from ex- 
istence by being labelled ‘appearance’. What appears is there, 
and must be dealt with” (12). Moreover, extension, taken as de- 
void of secondary quality, is inconceivable : it “cannot be presented, 
or thought of, except as one with quality that is secondary” (14). 
The alleged reality of extension, as something independent of the 
qualities called secondary, is thus seen, Bradley thinks, to derive 
from a distinction in theory that is repelled by fact. 

Then again, the line of reasoning by which the qualities called 
secondary are alleged to deserve the name holds with no less force 
of those qualities that are distinguished as being real in their own 
right. This means, to give the main point here but one illustration, 
that the example of the square tower which looks round at a dis- 
tance illustrates the conditional character of perceived extension 
quite as well as the example of the piece of wax illustrates the 
inconstancy of the temperature, odor, and color of wax. Taken as 
a serious attempt at even a partial view of experience, any doctrine 
on which anything like the distinction between primary and sec- 
ondary qualities would be a valid distinction between reality and 
appearance can hardly survive even a light attack of Berkeleian 
criticism. 

The distinction between the substantive and the adjective, to 
which Bradley turns next, also is found to be of no avail as a sat- 
isfactory way of interpreting our experience. “We may take the 
familiar instance of a lump of sugar. This is a thing, and it has 
properties, adjectives which qualify it. It is for example, white, and 


* All references in parentheses are to Appearance and Reality, 2d Edn., 
Oxford Press. 
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hard, and sweet. The sugar, we say, is all that ; but what the is can 
really mean seems doubtful” (16). A lump of sugar plainly is not 
any one, nor yet any set, or group, of its qualities. It is neither 
sweetness, taken alone, nor is it that quality and whiteness, and 
hardness, etc., taken in bare conjunction (16, 17). The view that 
“the secret of the thing” (16) lies in the co-existence of these 
adjectives “in a certain way” (16), wholly fails to discover any 
real unity existing in and throughout them. Either the nature of 
a lump of sugar is exhausted in the sum of the co-existing adjec- 
tives which are in question, or that nature involves a substantive 
which is their persisting unity. Yet where, or how, is this substan- 
tive to be found? A substantive would be that which may not be 
a predicate. And whatever appears, it would seem, may be predic- 
able of something else. 

So much as this may suffice to indicate why Bradley concludes 
here that “we can discover no real unity existing outside these 
qualities, or again, existing within them” (16). He proceeds to 
suggest an alternative to any further search for a satisfactory con- 
ception of substance. On this alternative, the qualities which con- 
stitute a thing are held together, not by a substance in which they 
would inhere, but rather by their relations. “One quality, A, is in 
relation with another quality, B. But what are we to understand 
here by ‘is’?”’ (17). Surely not that “being in relation with B”’ is 
(identical with) A. ; 

Bradley does not distinguish between the “is” of identity and 
the “is” of predication. The “is” of mere predication would denote 
a merely external relation between the subject and predicate. For 
where there was no degree of identity in the constituent terms of 
a judgement, those terms would stand together in bare conjunction. 
As so arranged, the terms would be related quite externally, the 
one to the other, were such an external relation possible at all. 
Since, as we shall find Bradley urging in detail, any external rela- 
tion whatever can only fail to relate its alleged terms, the “is” of 
predication, taken as a (verbal) sign of conjunction, is ruled out 
by the rejection of all merely external relations. 

Yet, in the judgement, “A is in relation with B”, we surely do 
not mean that “being in relation with B” is A. Nor do we mean 
that “being in relation with B” is different from A. “And we seem 
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unable to clear ourselves from the old dilemma. If you predicate 
what is different, you ascribe to the subject what it is mot; and if 
you predicate what is not different, you say nothing at all” (17). 
Any conception of the thing on which it is a substantive complex 
of related qualities will fail to elucidate both the way in which the 
qualities may be predicated by relations, and relations may be 
predicated of qualities. 

The way to resolve this dilemma, it may be suggested, is an 
evident and simple one: let us regard the relation of inherence as 
an external relation. In thus taking “is” to be the sign of a relation 
that is separate from, or independent of its terms, we cease to 
regard that relation as being in any sense inherent in the terms it 
is said to relate. “Let us abstain from making the relation an at- 
tribute of the related, and let us make it more or less independent. 


‘There is a relation C in which A and B stand ; and it appears with 


both of them.’ But here again we have made no progress. The 
relation C has been admitted different from A and B, and no longer 
is predicated of them. Something, however, seems to be said of 
‘this’ relation C, and said, again, of A and B. And this something 
is not to be the ascription of one to the other. If so, it would appear 
to be another relation, D, in which C, on one side, and, on the 
other side, A and B, stand. But such a makeshift leads at once to 
the infinite process” (17, 18). On this alternative, the phrase 
“stand in” takes the place of the term “is”. Now we say, not “A 
is in relation with B’’, but rather, “A and B stand in the rela- 
tion C.” 

And so the question is raised as to the meaning of the phrase 
“to stand in” as that phrase is used in this statement. For to say 
that A and B “stand in” a relation C would seem to say something 
about A, and B, and C. “And this something is not to be the ascrip- 
tion of one to the other” (18). For, by hypothesis, any conception 
of a relation as inhering in its terms is excluded on this alterna- 
tive. Still, it may be urged, the fact is that the phrase in question 
adds nothing to the meaning of the statement “A and B stand in 
a relation C”. For that statement refers to no more than the rela- 
tional complex A C B. That C relates A and B is a matter of fact 
which neither can, nor need be, explained. 

On such a view of the matter as this, the relation C could be 
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conceived of as quite independent of its terms. For to say that 
those terms (or any others) stand in that relation (or in any 
other), we are told, is not to say anything about A, C, and B: it 
is to say merely that we have A, and C, and B: where “and” is 
the enumerative, not the conjunctive “and”. This being so, C is 
not even conjoined with A and B. It is quite independent of A and 
B. And as thus independent, the so-called relation C might as well 
be enumerated with other independent relations, such as R, and 
R’. For, as independent, the relation C requires no terms that it 
may be a relation. To such a relation, terms would be accidental ; 
it could have no terms at all and still be a relation; for this alleged 
relation is something that has its being independently of all terms. 
This something is merely verbal. For to speak of a relation that is 
without terms, is to speak of a relation that relates nothing, and 
so is not a relation at all. 

But why take it, one may ask, that the relational complex A C B 
is exhaustively described in and through an cnumeration of its 
constituents, regarded as merely independent of each other. To be 
sure, it may be said, A, and C, and B, are independent of one an- 
other: yet they are so only in the sense that each one is what it is 
in its own right. The term A is A absolutely, rather than relatively ; 
and that is all it means to say that A is A independently of all else. 
For the intrinsic self-identity of A, of C, and of B, is not their 
separation from one another. For in the relational complex A C B 
you have A and B related by C. In other words, in the enumera- 
tion, A, and C, and B, the “and” is the conjunctive, not merely the 
enumerative “and”. 

Such an objection only raises all over again the question which 
we have been trying unsuccessfully to evade. For we must either 
deny or else affirm that this conjunctive “and” contributes to con- 
stitute the relational complex in question. If our attitude be that 
of denial, we are left with the bare complex A C B, whose con- 
stituents can only be enumerated. But if, on the other hand, we 
affirm that A C B are conjoined, then they are conjoined somehow, 
and not merely compresent. 

In view of the fact that Bradley’s argument to his rejection of 
external relations has been taken for and quoted from as his posi- 
tive theory of relations (as, for example, by Dr. Broad and Dr. 
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Ewing), it may be well at this juncture to point out that such is 
not the case. The conclusion of the argument in question is nega- 
tive, and the text of it is part of the chapter on “Substantive and 
Adjective”, not of the following chapter on “Relation and Qual- 
ity”, in which the basic content of Bradley’s theory of relations 
is brought out. 

Bradley thinks it will be “evident” that the problem discussed 
in the chapter on “Substantive and Adjective” “really turns on 
the respective natures of quality and relation”. The notion of a 
substance and its adjectives proves to be of no avail: that of a 
relational complex raises the question, what, if not a relation in- 
dependently real, may relate the constituents of a complex? 

At the outset of his elucidation of the meaning of “relation” 
and “quality” for his essay in metaphysics, Bradley foreshadows 
his main conclusion in that regard. “Our conclusion briefly will 
be this. Relation presupposes quality, and quality relation. Each 
can be something neither together with, nor apart from, the other ; 
and the vicious circle in which they turn is not the truth about 
reality.” In following Bradley’s main arguments to this conclusion, 
it may make our course the easier if we remind ourselves that 
Bradley, in his Logic, repudiates the Law of Identity and iden- 
tifies the contradictory with the contrary. Thus in the Logic, Bradley 
writes: “The principle of Identity is often stated in the form of a 
tautology, ‘A is A’. If this really means that no difference exists on 
the two sides of the judgment, we may dismiss it at once. It is no 
judgment at all. As Hegel tells us, it sins against the very form of 
judgment; for while professing to say something, it really says 
nothing. It does not even assert identity. For identity without dif- 
ference is nothing at all. It takes two to make the same, and the 
least we can have is some change of event in a self-same thing, or 
the return to that thing from some suggested difference. For, other- 
wise, to say ‘It is the same as itself’ would be quite unmeaning. We 
could not even have the appearance of judgment in ‘A is A’, if 
we had not at least the difference of position in the different A’s; 
and we cannot have the reality of judgment, unless some difference 
actually enters into the content of what we assert.” 

Any genuine judgement will assert unity in diversity, not the 

*F. H. Bradley, The Principles of Logic (revised edition 1922) I 141. 
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barren identity of the tautology ‘A is A’. Judgment may not exist 
in the absence either of the differences or of the unity. Unless 
the different constituents of a judgement are in some sense united 
in it, there is no judgement but, at best, an association of ideas. On 
the other hand, unless it be differences that are in union there is 
no judgement, but rather the mere utterance of tautology, and 
sO no movement in thought at all. 

If the formula of judgement may not be A is A, no more may 
it be A is B. For in this latter form, we assert (it is assumed) 
that A is identical with, or the same as, B. This being so, we are 
(allegedly) confronted by a dilemma: on the one alternative, A 
is A, we assert nothing about A; on the other, we say that A is 
what it is not—viz., B. 

In Bradley’s view, the error that sustains this dilemma and from 
which it derives may be brought to light by considering the nature 
of the contradictory, on his dialectic of contraries. “We have to 
avoid, in dealing with Contradiction, the same mistake that we found 
had obscured the nature of Identity. We there were told to pro- 
duce tautologies, and here we are by certain persons forbidden 
to produce anything else. ‘A is not not-A’ may be taken to mean that 
A can be nothing but what is simply A. This is, once again, the 
erroneous assertion of mere abstract identity without any differ- 
ence.”* That assertion is erroneous because it rests upon the 
assumption of pure negation. Indeed, that false assumption is at 
the basis of the entire erroneous matter. For the assumption that 
A is simply not B brings us ineluctably to the conclusion that A is A 
irrespective of its relations. And that conclusion entails the above 

mentioned dilemma. 
For this reason, among several others, there can be no place 
in logic for the notion of mere negation. “The contradictory idea, 
if we take it in a merely negative form, must be banished from 
logic. If Not-A were solely the negation of A, it would be an 
assertion without a quality, and would be a denial without anything 
positive to serve as its ground. A something that is only not 
something else, is a relation that terminates in an impalpable void, 
a reflection thrown upon empty space. It is a mere nonentity which 
can not be real.’’* In short, mere negation is groundless verbiage. 


* Ibid. I 146. *Tbid. I 123. 
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Every significant negation presupposes a positive ground. We 
cannot and do not deny a predicate of a nothing; rather, we deny 
it of a subject on the ground that this subject possesses a quality 
which is incompatible with the predicate of our negative judge- 
ment. 

Thus, for Bradley, the negative judgement does not express 
bare otherness, or mere negation, between terms for which there 
would be no middle ground. Hence Bradley denies that the logical 
form of the contradictory, within which no middle term is possible, 
and the logical form of the contrary, within which a middle term 
is possible at least, are distinct forms of judgement. Consequently 
he holds that the contradictory is in truth almost one with the 
contrary. “But then this positive ground, which is the basis of 
negation, is not contradictory. It is merely discrepant, opposite, 
incompatible. It is only contrary.’”* 

Thus Bradley tells us that the notion of the contradictory, as 
that term is customarily understood with reference to the square 
of opposition, must be banished from logic. The contradictory 
means very largely® what is meant by the contrary. No rule that 
would comprehend the scope of the contrary could be formulated. 
For “contrary opposition is indefinitely plural. The number of 
qualities that are discrepant or incompatible with A, can not be 
determined by a general rule. It is possible of course to define 
a contrary in some sense which will limit the use of the term; but 
for logical purposes this customary restriction is nothing but 
lumber. In logic the contrary should be simply the discrepant.”” 
The contradictory is in the main one with the contrary, and 
the contrary is simply the self-discrepant. Thus, wherever Bradley 
writes of a relational situation as being self-contradictory, he 
means not what a reader steeped in the Aristotelian tradition 
naturally would take him to mean; rather, he means that the 
terms and relations in question are respectively contraries, and 
that by virtue of these contrarieties the relational situation is self- 
discrepant. 

It may help to avert another misunderstanding if, at this junc- 
ture, we pause to ask how we are to take the term “appearance”, 


* bid. I 123. 


7 The reason for the qualification is to be found in the Logic, ch. ii, p. 17 
"Ibid. I 124. 
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as used by Bradley. Is it the name of a static veil of qualities and 
relations which stands between us and the really real? Now it 
will be recalled that there is a tradition on which what is in 
becoming is appearance and Appearance is what is in becoming. 
Readers of Bradley will recall how he writes of an “infinite 
process” in relations; of a “principle of fission which conducts us 
to no end” (26) ; of relations that “break out”, and “fall between” 
qualities in appearance; and of a “what” being “in collision” with 
another such. Again, appearance is “taken up into” the eternal 
Absolute. These samples of Bradley’s idiom easily could be multi- 
plied ad nauseam. 

If one were to take it that, for Bradley, “appearance” is the 
name of a static veil, one would have to take this idiom as mere 
metaphor. In the static there may be neither “process”, infinite or 
otherwise; nor “fission”, whether endless or not. The static ex- 
cludes whatever might “break out”, or “fall” no matter where, or 
be in a “collision”. And to take Bradley as writing metaphysical 
irrelevance would be to beg the question of the meaning of his 
writing altogether. Appearance is not static; rather appearance is 
in becoming; in it there is, Bradley finds, an infinite process, an 
unending fission, in and through which relations do break out and 
fall between qualities. As contrasted with the eternal, self-identical 
Absolute, appearance is what is becoming. 

On the view that identity is absolute, A is A, the question as to 
how self-consistent judgements about becoming may be made is, 
to be sure, an old one. If A is A absolutely (rather than relatively), 
it is hard to see how A could become Y. For in the course of the 
process A, Ay, Ayy,... Y, there would finally be a point at which 
A is no longer A, and is not yet Y. On a view of identity as 
absolute, there could be no middle term in and through which the 
contradiction in judgements about change might be sublated. In 
Hegel’s smaller Logic the initial middle term is becoming; i.e., 
the synthesis of being and non-being. “Being is the notion implicit 
only”: no case of mere being is to be taken alone, but only as the 
contrary of non-being. The resulting alternation in thought be- 
tween being and non-being discloses itself as a process of becom- 
ing determinate, and so we find these primary contraries taken 
up into the category of Becoming. 
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Bradley not only rejects Hegel’s “ballet of bloodless categories”, 
he finds the dialectic of contraries incompetent to achieve a self- 
consistent elucidation of the two contraries that are for him the 
characteristics of appearance everywhere and always; viz., quality 
and relation. Nor, for reasons to which we proceed, should we 
attempt to illustrate Bradley’s conception of relation by thinking 
of a relation defined as a universal that requires at least two 
particulars for its illustration, our attempt could only be irrelevant. 
And were a sense-quality, thought of as self-identical, taken to 
illustrate Bradley’s view of quality, this again would be a mistake. 
For self-identical relations and qualities may not become; they 
are what they are. Therefore they may not be taken as illustrations 
of Bradley’s view of relation and quality. 

On that view, “quality” is the name of any moment of experience 
wherein immediacy is dominant and differentiation is recessive. 
The main point here may be illustrated by the process of cell- 
fission. If we attend mainly to the new cells that are thus emerg- 
ing, what is then most immediate or qualitative will be dominant 
in our experience. If, on the contrary, our attention emphasizes 
the mediation or differentiation thus in process, then relation will 
be dominant, while quality is recessive. 

Thus conceived of, “Qualities are nothing without relations. 
In trying to exhibit the truth of this statement, I will lay no 
weight on a considerable mass of evidence” (26): all that evi- 
dence, indeed, which goes to show how qualities are varied in fact 
by changes in their relations. “But I will not appeal to such an 
argument, since I do not see that it could prove wholly the non- 
existence of original and independent qualities” (21, 22). Instead 
of an appeal to an extensive matter of fact, Bradley proceeds to 
offer a demonstration a priori. 

Any attempt to arrive at a relationless quality by abstraction 
could only fail. The process of abstraction is a process of differ- 
entiation, and so that process, like any other, is relational. 

Again, we should be thwarted were we to “appeal to a lower 
and undistinguished state of mind, where in one feeling are many 
aspects—I admit the existence of such states without any relation, 
but I wholly deny there the presence of qualities”. For these felt 
aspects are not qualities if they are quite undifferentiated, and if 
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they are differentiated, then, by that very fact, they are related. 
“In short, if you go back to mere unbroken feelings, you have 
no relations and no qualities. But if you come to what is distinct, 
you get relations at once” (22). Where there are no distinctions 
in feeling, there are no qualities: where there are qualities, there 
are distinctions ; and, by that very fact, relations. 

To this, Bradley thinks it will be answered that though the 
process of distinguishing qualities be relational, still that process 
of making these distinctions is not essential to the qualities thus 
distinguished. It will be acknowledged, Bradley thinks, that “as 
you say, what is different must be distinct, and in consequence, 
related” (22, 23). But, it will be objected, the relation that is the 
process of making distinctions does not belong to the qualities 
that result. They are differentiated by relations which depend in 
no wise on the respective characters of the qualities they relate. 
And so these qualities and their relations are in no sense determined 
or conditioned by each other. Moreover, these qualities, though 
different from each other, are different intrinsically, each one in 
its own inalienable right. 

For such reasons as these, Bradley thinks (22, 23), it would be 
urged in some quarters that relationless qualities may exist in 
abstraction. For the process of abstraction, even though it be 
relational, is not essential to the quality abstracted. And the quality 
itself is not altered by being abstracted. “But such an answer 
depends on the separation of product from process, and this 
separation seems indefensible. The qualities, as distinct, are made © 
so by an action which is admitted to imply relation. They are made 
so, and, what is more, they are emphatically kept so. And you 
cannot ever get your product standing apart from its process. 
Will you say, the process is not essential? But that is a conclusion 
to be proved, and it is monstrous to assume it” (23). The force 
of this reply begins to be felt as Bradley goes on to develop his 
argument that the being of quality implies relation. 

Bradley assumes that a difference is a relation and that a rela- 
tion is a difference. His main point here is that, where there are 
different qualities, there are qualities related by their differences. 
“For consider, the qualities A and B are to be different from each 
other ; and, if so, that difference must fall somewhere. If it falls, 
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in any degree or to any extent outside A or B, we have relation 
at once. But, on the other hand, how can difference and otherness 
fall inside? If we have in A any such otherness then inside A we 
must distinguish its own quality and its otherness. And, if so, 
then the unsolved problem breaks out inside each quality, and 
separates each into two qualities in relation. In brief, diversity 
without relation seems a word without meaning” (24).* Either the 
difference between A and B, in virtue of which they are distinct, 
“falls outside” A and B, thus to relate them; or that difference 
“falls within” A and B respectively, thus to differentiate each one 
of them within itself. On the latter alternative, the moment of rela- 
tion would break out within A, and within B. Hence the difference 
that differentiates A and B must fall “outside”, or “between” (24) 
them ; and thus “we have relation at once”’. 

For example, in the very incipience of a process of cell-fission 
the incipient differentiation “must fall somewhere . . .” And it 
falls “outside” or “between” the incipient cells in the observable 
sense that it is their differentiation. As soon as we notice this, then 
(on the assumption that differentiation, or difference, is relation), 
we are aware of relation at once. For we are then aware of the 
difference in virtue of which the incipient qualities are differenti- 
ated, or related. Were a quality without relations in this sense 
of “relation”, it would be in no wise different from anything else, 
and so would fail to be a quality at all. 

To be sure, no fixed line between a differentiation, and what is 
thus differentiated, can be drawn and maintained in experience. 
For any relation, and any quality, will be in process. As the 
incipient qualities become more and more determinate, their differ- 
entiation alters; and, as their differentiation becomes the more 
marked, the qualities alter. “Hence the qualities must be, and must 
also be related. But there is hence a diversity which falls inside 
each quality. Each has a double character, as both supporting and 
as being made by the relation” (26). In order that a quality may 
be distinct, it must be differentiated from other qualities. This 
differentiation is no separate relation: rather, it contributes to 
constitute what it differentiates. Thus, in so far as A is quality, 
A is not relation; and yet, that it may be distinct, A must be both 


* My italics, 
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itself and its differentiation. “A is both made, and is not made, 
what it is by relation; and these different aspects are not each the 
other, nor again is either A. If we call its diverse aspects ‘a’ and 
‘a’, then A is partly each of these. As ‘a’, it is the difference on 
which distinction is based, while as ‘a’ it is the distinction that 
results from connection. A is really both somehow together as 
A (a—a). But (as we saw in Chapter ii) without the use of a 
relation it is impossible to predicate this variety of A. And, on 
the other hand, with an internal relation A’s unity disappears, and 
its contents are dissipated in an endless process of distinction . . . 
We, in brief, are led by a principle of fission which conducts us 
to no end.” Without a relation, A would be undifferentiated, and 
so would be nothing at all. With a relation, A is at once the ‘a’ that 
is differentiated, and the ‘a’ that is the differentiation. Thus “A 
is partly each of these”. Neither ‘a’ nor ‘a’ is the other, “nor again 
is either A”; for ‘a’ is what is differentiated, while ‘a’ is the dif- 
ferentiation. And this differentiation ‘a’ is essential to the ‘a’ that 
it differentiates. : 
That is why “A is both made, and is not made, what it is by 
relation. . . . It may be taken as at once condition and result, and 
the question is as to how it can combine this variety. For it must 
combine the diversity, and yet it fails to do so” (26). A must be 
at once ‘a’, the aspect differentiated, and ‘a’, the aspect of differ- 
entiation. Without ‘a’ there is nothing differentiated, and so no 
quality : without ‘a’ there is no differentiation and so nothing at all. 
A is at once itself ‘a’, and its differentiation ‘a’, and this identity 
of A, which is Aa, «, implies its differentiation, which is ‘ae’. Thus 
the quality A is the moment of immediacy ‘a’, and the moment 
of mediation ‘«’ by which that moment of immediacy is differen- 
tiated from other qualities and relations. In brief, that A may be 
at all, it must be at once what falls within itself, and what falls 
between itself and all else. Thus A both is itself, and is tran- 
scendent of itself. No quality, then, will be self-sufficient or self- 
contained; no quality will be self-identical. For that in virtue of 
which a quality is distinct will fall beyond that quality. Yet, at 
the same time, that differentiation will be essential to that quality. 
For, without that differentiation, the quality would not be dif- 
ferentiated as it is differentiated, and thus would not be the quality 
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it is. Hence no quality is wholly self-consistent ; and that means, 
for Bradley, that no quality is wholly intelligible by the relational 
way of thought that is ineluctably ours. 

Thus, “we have found that qualities, taken without relations, 
have no intelligible meaning. Unfortunately, taken together with 
them, they are equally unintelligible.” So far, we have noticed that 
relations without qualities would be relations that relate nothing, 
and so fail to be relations at all. And we have noticed that qualities 
without relations would be undifferentiated, and so would be not 
many, but one. That there might be a plurality of qualities without 
relation is impossible. Yet, taken together with its relations, we 
have seen that no quality is wholly self-consistent, or intelligible. 

The same difficulty appears when experience is taken “from the 

side of relations. They are nothing intelligible, either with or 

without their qualities” (27). As relations apart from qualities are 

a delusion, so together with quality they are in no finite context 
completely intelligible. For in order that a relation may differentiate 
its terms, it must “penetrate and alter” them, and so be implicated 
in their respective natures. Yet, that this differentiation may not 
disappear altogether, it must “fall” to some extent “between” the 
qualities which it differentiates, and so relates. A relation thus 
involves within itself a contrariety: it must be at once implicated 
in and transcendent of its qualities. And so “again we are hurried 
off into the eddy of a hopeless process, since we are forced to go 
on finding relations without end” (27, 28). Then again, and on 
the other hand, in so far as a relation or differentiation is implicated 
in its qualities, it does not fall between them. In this respect a 
differentiation fails to be a relation at all. Yet, in so far as a differ- 
entiation falls between qualities, it is outside them both, and so 
again fails to relate them. 

Hence no moment of differentiation may be absolute. In a 

' process of fission, no absolute distinction is to be found between 
the moments of quality and the moments of differentiation. There 
is “a diversity which falls inside each quality. Each has a double 
character, as both supporting and as being made by the relation” 
(26). Likewise, each relation has a double character, as both 
supporting and as being made by its terms. Qualities taken without 
relations or as absolute, and relations as absolute or without 
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qualities, are both, Bradley finds, inconceivable. Yet qualities, taken 
as moments of immediacy that are at once made by and essential 
to their differentiations, are in no case absolutely self-identical ; 


for they are differentiated by their relations. And so their respec- 


tive identities are relational, not absolute. Likewise, relations taken 
as moments of differentiation that are at once implicated in and 
transcendent of their qualities, are in no case absolute (or separate) 
relations, for they involve within themselves that infinite regress 
in relational identity which is the principle and content of degrees 
of truth and reality. 

Although it is overly brief, the foregoing statement of Bradley’s 
theory of relations may suffice to indicate why that theory entails 
the consequence that “identity implies difference”. We have noticed 
above that the identity or character of a quality is what it is by 
virtue of the relations that differentiate it—that make it the quality 
it is. And since a quality is that quality and no other one by virtue 
of its differentiations or relations, any alteration in those differen- 
tiations ipso facto is an alteration in the quality they differentiate. 
For those relations constitute the context which determines identity 
of that quality. 

We have also noticed that the nature or character of a relation 
is what it is by virtue of the qualities that are differentiated by 
that relation. The “infinite process” is reciprocal. Just as qualities 
are determined by their differentiations to be what respectively they 
are, so those relations are determined to be the differentiations they 
are by the qualities they differentiate. That is why any alteration 
in those qualities ipso facto alters those relations. 

Now this is held to be true of all qualities, and of all relations; 
not of only some of either, or of both. Nor is Bradley’s position 
here at all arbitrary. That all relations are internal everywhere and 
always follows from the exclusion of external relations and the 
positive doctrine of Chapter iii. Were it suggested that some rela- 
tions only are internal, whereas some are external, the suggestion 
would fly in the face of the conclusion of Chapter ii of Appearance 
and Reality. 

It follows from the universality of internal relations that no 
limit to the differences that differentiate a quality may be pre- 
scribed. Any quality is differentiated from all else, not merely 
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from some other realities. Identity implies difference because 
where there was no difference there would be no distinction, and 
therefore nothing distinct from anything else. “I rest my argument 
upon this, that if there are no differences, there are no qualities, 
since all must fall into one. But, if there is any difference, then 
that implies a relation. Without a relation it has no meaning;.... 
And this is the point on which all seems to turn. Is it possible to 
think of qualities without thinking of distinct characters?” (25). 
Bradley answers (25) that this is not possible. The distinction or 
difference here could not be the bare numerical or existential 
difference of two qualities that would be indiscernibly the same. 
Identity implies qualitative difference. “All identity then is quali- 
tative in the sense that it all must consist in content and character. 
There is no sameness of mere existence, for mere existence is a 
vicious abstraction” (527). Again, “Numerical distinction is not 
distinction without difference, that once more is senseless . . .” 
(531). And, “Without difference in character there can be no 
distinction, and the opposite would seem to be nonsense” (532). 
Two indiscernible qualities would be not two, but one. A quality 
that was not different from all other qualities would be indiscerni- 
bly the same as some other quality or qualities. The only alternative 
to this (if there be qualities at all) is that every quality be dif- 
ferentiated from all else. 

The same considerations, mutatis mutandis, apply to relations. 
It follows that every quality and every relation is unique. No two 
qualities, no two relations, can be the same or indiscernible. Were 
it true that all difference is difference in quality, it would be the 
case that every quality and every relation is unmatched. The con- 
tradictory of this consequence, viz., that some qualities and rela- 
tions are not unique but numerically different merely, is incom- 
patible with Bradley’s theory of relations and the consequence it 
entails; viz., that identity implies qualitative difference. For were 
there two simple qualities A, and A, that differed solo numero, 
there then would be one quality, A,, that did not imply its qualita- 
tive difference from all else. 

The suggestion that two qualities might be merely numerically 
different (or qualitatively the same) in one respect (e.g., hue) 
and qualitatively different in another respect (e.g., saturation), 
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plainly fails to square with the consequence of this theory of rela- 
tions that all difference is difference in quality. On that consequence 
every difference would be unique; no quality or relation could be 
strictly the same as any other one. Thus the notion of partial 
sameness would seem to afford no escape from the consequence 
that, for Bradley, identity implies qualitative difference, as well 
as the converse of it that qualitative differences are unique. 

It is asserted by Professor Will that Bradley does not deny the 
Law of Identity. “It is wrong to hold that Bradley and Bosanquet 
systematically deny that ‘A is A’, and that they are forced to do so 
by the theory of internal relations which is fundamental in their 
philosophies. It is true that both thinkers give color to this mis- 
taken interpretation of their views in the criticisms of the Principle 
of Identity which they made in their Logics; but it is color only, 
and not validation.”’ This assertion that the burden of Chapter v of 
Bradley’s Logic, not to mention Chapter ii, is not the repudiation 
of the Laws of Identity and non-contradiction as they are presented 
in treatises on formal logic (such as that by Venn, to take Bradley’s 
own example) is not supported by any reference to Bradley’s 
writings. 

It is recognized, nevertheless, that Bradley does dismiss the 
Law of Identity as “an error”. “The axiom of Identity”, Bradley 
writes, “if we take it in the sense of a principle of tautology, is 
no more than the explicit statement of an error.” (Italics mine). 
Part of this statement, along with Bosanquet’s statement that, if 
this principle “means that A is A and no more, or is mere A, then it is 
aggressively untrue”, is quoted by Professor Will. He comments 
on them as follows: “But when these assertions (sic) are examined 
in their respective contexts, it appears that neither Bradley nor 
Bosanquet meant to contradict their basic principles to the extent 
(sic) of holding that a tautology is capable of being false.”® Now 
it is a matter of textual fact, quoted by Professor Will, that 
Bradley says that “the axiom of identity, if we take it in the 
sense of tautology, is the explicit statement of an error.” (Italics 
mine). If the Law of Identity “is capable of being” an error, why 
is it not “capable of being” false? Are not errors false? It would 
seem to be rather like special pleading to urge that the Law of 


This Review XLIX 511. 
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Identity is merely erroneous, but not after all false, because it 
cannot tell a lie. 

Bradley does not let the Law in question off as lightly as that. 
Not only is it “the explicit statement of an error”, it is also “a sin”. 
“The principle of Identity is often stated in the form of a tautology 
‘A is A’. If this really means that no difference exists on the two 
sides of the judgment, we may dismiss it at once. It is no judgment 
at all. As Hegel tells us, it sins against the very form of judgment; 
for, while professing to say something, it really says nothing.”*° 
Thus the Law of Identity is not only erroneous, it professes under 
false pretenses. 

Although it is acknowledged, and by textual quotation, that for 
Bradley the Law of Identity is “erroneous”, the curious statement 
that it is not false is defended in the following way. “While both 
of these men (Bradley and Bosanquet) reject the tautologous 
‘A is A’ as a principle of thought, they do not and cannot reject 
it as being untrue. For according to the fundamental principles of 
the logic of both Bradley and Bosanquet truth is restricted to 
judgment and judgment is restricted to affirmations of identity in 
difference. ‘A is A’, as an affirmation of identity without any differ- 
ence, cannot be a judgment and cannot, therefore, be either true 
or false. If it is rejected, it must be on some ground other than 
falsity.”"* The first sentence of this passage says that, although 
both Bradley and Bosanquet reject the tautologous A is A, “they 
do not and cannot reject it as being untrue”. Yet in the very next 
paragraph Bradley is quoted as rejecting A is A as “the explicit 
statement of an error’, while in the same connection Bosanquet 
is quoted as saying that A is A is “aggressively untrue”. This 
would seem at least to acknowledge in one paragraph that Bosan- 
quet rejects the Law of Identity as “aggressively untrue’, whereas 
in the preceding paragraph it is laid down that both Bradley and 
Bosanquet “do not and cannot reject it as being untrue”. Yet it 
is a matter of textual fact that Bosanquet does reject A is A as 
being “aggressively untrue”. 

The assertion that Bradley does not deny and dismiss as errors 
the Laws of Identity and non-Contradiction flies in the face of 


” The Principles of Logic I 141. 
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extensive bodies of text in the Logic. Some excerpts have been 
considered above. For Hegel, and Bradley after him, “A is A” 

is inane verbiage; mere by-play. And the Law of Contradiction | 
presupposes mere or pure negation, and that for Bradley (as for 
Hegel) is absurd.’* In order that he might dismiss the tautological 

A is A and the “impossible” notion of pure negation, Bradley 
identifies the contradictory (as it is formulated by Aristotelian 

logic) with the contrary. And this union Bradley calls the true 
contradictory. Since there is a middle term between any two con- 

traries this manoeuvre yields the triadic character of the Bradleian 

theory of negation and of relational reality or Appearance gen- 

erally. Whereas Hegel sought to bring this out by means of his 

triadic dialectic of categories, Bradley denounces the “bloodless 
ballet’ of categories and employs in principle his dialectic of 
qualities mediated by relation. 

This conception of the contradictory as being the same as the 
contrary entails a conception of identity as relational; of identity 
in the differences that relations are; which rules out, “dismisses”’, 
A is A. Bradley points out that we have to choose between the 
axiom of contradiction and the dialectic. Thus, after having ex- 
plained at some length the meaning of the contradictory in his 
view, Bradley writes: “My one idea here is to disarm opposition 
to the axiom of contradiction, as it stands above. But I clearly 
recognize that, if Not-A were taken as a pure negation, no com- 
{ promise would be possible. You would then have to choose between 
| the axiom of contradiction and the dialectical method.”** If you 

take Not-A as pure negation you cannot consistently dismiss the 
Laws of non-Contradiction and Excluded Middle. Therefore you 
would have to choose between the axiom of contradiction as it is 
| ordinarily understood and is repudiated by Bradley, and the 
. dialectical method. 
. Bradley not only holds that a tautology “is capable of being 
false”, he writes as much over and over again. (In connection with 
the Logic, see also, for example, Appearance and Reality, pp. 


"= “The contradictory idea, if we take it in a merely negative form, must 
be banished from logic. If Not-A were solely the negation of A, it would be 
an assertion without a quality, and would be a denial without anything posi- 
tive to serve as its ground” (Logic I 123). “It is impossible for anything to be ! 
only Not-A. It is impossible to realize Not-A in thought” (Jbid.). 
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500-511, as well as the Essay on Relations.) “A is A”, taken as 
a tautology, is to be “dismissed” because it is the explicit state- 
ment of an error that pretends to be significant but cannot even 
say anything. To assert that Bradley holds only that a tautology 
is not a judgment, that, if he rejected A is A, “it must be on some 
‘other ground than falsity”, is to assert that Bradley does not regard 
an error as being false. This special pleading is only heightened 
by the assertion that both Bradley and Bosanquet “do not and 
cannot reject it (A is A) as untrue”, while, a few lines further on, 
Bosanquet is quoted as rejecting A is A as “aggressively untrue”. 

Neither Bradley nor Bosanquet, nor anyone else, presumably, 
could advisedly reject A is A as inconsistent. And Bradley does 
not do that. He dismisses A is A because it is “no more than the 
explicit statement of an error’’. And it is a flat error for the reason 
that tautologies have no place at all in Bradley’s coherence-theory 
of judgement and truth. For the very principle of that theory of 
truth is the doctrine of identity in difference, or relational identity, 
which it is the purpose of Bradley’s dialectic, both in the Logic and 
in Appearance and Reality, to elucidate. 

A sufficiently crude misunderstanding of Bradley’s doctrine of 
identity could blind anyone to the ways in which Bradley opposes 
relational identity to what is for him absolute or tautological iden- 
tity. It could be urged by anyone thus blinded that the identity 
asserted by the logical Principle of Identity is not the same, for 
Bradley, as the absolute or tautological identity which he denounces 
and dismisses. To point out, as has been done, that they are the 
same, “is a very serious confusion. Those who make it mistake 
the generality of this basic jiogical principle and rob it of one of 
its most precious assets, its metaphysical neutrality. The question 
whether identity is relative or absolute is not a question about 
logical identity, but a question about the nature of the world, about 
whether it is composed of things which are independent, change- 
less, and absolute, or things which are dependent, changeable, and 
relative. And the truth of either one of these views is a matter of 
complete indifference to the Principle of Identity. All it affirms 
is that everything is what it is, which means that if anything is 
relative, it is relative, and that if anything is absolute it is abso- 
lute.” And Professor Will goes on to assert, as we have seen above, 
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that neither Bradley nor Bosanquet reject the Principle of Identity 
as “false”, while, in the same connection, Bradley is quoted as 
rejecting A is A as “an error’, and Bosanquet as “aggressively 
untrue”. 

The notion that for Bradley the Law of Identity is a matter 
of metaphysical neutrality flies in the face of the relevant chapters 
of the Logic, as well as the appendix of Appearance and Reality 
on contradiction, to mention but two stretches of text among others 
that are conspicuous in that regard. How a philosopher who “dis- 
misses” the Law of Identity, who denounces it as “the explicit 
statement of an error”, who writes of it, “And the question is, 
would it not be better to banish irrevocably from the field of logic 
such a source of mistake”, can be asserted to regard the Law he 
would “banish irrevocably” as “metaphysically neutral”, some of 
us find it hard to imagine. And of the Law of non-Contradiction 
Bradley wrote, “But I clearly recognize that, if not-A were taken 
as a pure negation, no compromise would be possible. You would 
then have to choose between the axiom of contradiction and the 
dialectical method.’** It would be singular indeed to describe that 
statement of the case as an expression of neutrality toward the 
Law of Non-Contradiction. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to remove misunder- 
standing where it is not apprehended that for Bradley identity is 
relational, not tautological or absolute. The textual fact that Brad- 
ley has affirmed that doctrine of identity over and over again in 
! both of his major works is of no avail against anyone who is 
unwilling to take it seriously into account. The whole of Bradley’s 
positive theory of relations, both in Appearance and Reality and 
| in the posthumously published essay on Relations, is an elucida- 
tion of his theory of identity, among other matters. And that 
theory entails the consequence, avowed and insisted upon, that 
identity implies qualitative difference. 


RALPH WITHINGTON CHURCH 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


* Logic I 147, 148. My italics. 





DISCUSSION 


JOACHIM ON SPINOZA’S TRACTATUS DE 
INTELLECTUS EMENDATIONE' 


HE Clarendon Press has published a posthumous work by the 

late Professor Joachim, consisting of an unfinished commentary 
on Spinoza’s unfinished treatise On the Improvement of the Under- 
standing, covering the first thirty-three of the thirty-six pages in the 
standard edition. The author was troubled, W. D. Ross tells us in the 
Preface, by the problem how Spinoza meant to complete the treatise— 
a question which troubled Spinoza himself according to the editors of 
the Opera Posthuma. However, the book, even in its unfinished form, 
constitutes a careful work of scholarship and is a worthy companion 
to Joachim’s classic Study of the Ethics of Spinoza, to which fre- 
quent reference is made in the text. Although, as Madame Joachim 
is careful to warn the reader in the Preliminary Note, the work be- 
fore us would probably have undergone considerable revision had 
the author lived to complete it to his own satisfaction, there is nothing 
in the text as published which in any way conflicts with the earlier 
study and much that it explains in more detail. 


I 


The introductory chapter is historical and deals with the time 
of composition of the Treatise and its relation to Spinoza’s other 
works. As Joachim informs us (p. 4) that in dealing with these 
questions he is following substantially the conclusions of Carl Geb- 
hardt’s Spinozas Abhandlung iiber die Verbesserung des Verstandes 
(Heidelberg, 1905), I shall begin by giving a brief analysis of Geb- 
hardt’s monograph so as to make clear the extent of Joachim’s agree- 
ment and difference. 

According to the preface of the Opera Posthuma (most probably 
written by Jarigh Jelles) the Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione 
was an early work which Spinoza always intended to complete but 
which he was prevented from completing by the pressure of his other 
works, by the inherent difficulty of the subject, and finally by his 
untimely death. The only apparent reference to the work occurs in 
Epistle 6 to Oldenburg,? which is a reply to the latter’s letter of 
October 21, 1661. As the next dated letter from Oldenburg to Spinoza 
(Ep. xi) is dated April 3, 1663, Gebhardt concluded that Ep. 6 was 
written at the end of 1661 and Ep. 7, Oldenburg’s first reply, at the 
beginning of 1662. Joachim points out that Ep. 7 mentions the grant 

* Spinoza’s Tractatus De Intellectus Emendatione. A Commentary by the 
late Harold H. Joachim. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1940. Pp. xvi, 231. 

* The last section of Ep. 6 was originally omitted by the editors of the 


Opera Posthuma. The letter was first published in its entirety in the edition 
of van Vloten in 1883. See Gebhardt, Abhand, p. 24. 
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of the Charter to the Royal Society, which we know to have occurred 
on July 15, 1662, and must have been written soon after that event. 
As there is an interval of “many weeks” between the receipt of Ep. 6 
and the writing of Ep. 7, Joachim concludes that Ep. 6 was probably 
written in April or May of 1662.8 

The significant passage of Ep. 6, originally omitted by the editors 
of the Opera Posthuma, reads as follows :* “As to your new question— 
viz. how things first came into existence and what is the connecting 
link which binds them to the first cause—I have composed a whole 
small treatise about this and also about the improvement of the in- 
tellect; and I am [now] engaged in copying it out and improving it. 
But for some time I have put the work aside, as I have not yet come 
to any definite decision about its publication.” 

Joachim remarks (p. 5, note 1) that although van Vloten and Land 
have capitalized Emendatione I[ntellectus there are no capitals in the 
original letter, as may be seen in W. Meijer’s Collection of Facsimiles 
of Spinoza’s Letters (The Hague, 1903) or on p. lx of Wolf's edi- 
tion of the Short Treatise. This point is important because the van 
Vloten insertion influenced Gebhardt’s interpretation of the passage. 
In the latter’s monograph (p. 2) the letters of Uber die Verbesserung 
des Verstandes are spaced so as to indicate the title of a book.® And 
later (pp. 4-5) he comments: “denn der Ausdruck ‘de Emendatione 
Intellectus’ durch die grossen Initialen anscheinend als Titel hervor- 
gehoben, ist zu bestimmt und wiirde zudem auf keine andere Schrift 
zutreffen.” 

The problem now arises, just what did Spinoza mean in the above 
passage of his letter? According to Gebhardt (p. 10), what Spinoza 
| meant was that he intended to publish a work combining a revised 
i} form of the Short Treatise® with the uncompleted treatise On the 
Improvement of the Understanding.’ Spinoza’s assertions in his notes 


es eS Se 


* Wolf dates Ep. 6 as of April 1662 and Ep. 7 as of July, 1662. See The 

Correspondence of Spinoza, pp. 379, 388. 
*The Latin in the edition of van Vloten reads as follows: “Quod autem 
ad novam tuam quaestionem attinet, quomodo scil. res coeperint esse, et 
quo nexu a prima causa dependeant: de hac re et etiam de Emendatione 
Intellectus integrum opusculum composui; in cujus descriptione et emenda- 
tione occupatus sum. Sed aliquando ab opere desisto quia nondum ullum 
certum habeo consilium circa ejus editionem.” 

* In this respect he is followed by Wolfe who also spells the “Improvement 
of the Understanding” with capitals. See Correspondence, p. 98. 

* Gebhardt suggests that the Short Treatise was composed between 1656?- 
61. Wolf also gives the same dates in Correspondence, p. 65. In the introduc- 
tion to the Short Treatise (p. cxxiv), however, he follows Freudenthal in 
giving the date as 1660-61. 

"Gebhardt in his Abhandlung (pp. 3 and 4) gives Kuno Fischer the 
| credit of having been the first to recognize that Ep. 11 (April 3, 1663) 
| refers to both the Short Treatise and the Tractatus de Intellectus Emenda- 

tione, though Fischer did not make this deduction from Ep. 6,-Spinoza’s 
own letter. See Kuno Fischer, Geschichte der neueren Philosophie II 207. 
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to the Tdie, to the effect that he intended to develop certain points 
dealing with ethical, metaphysical and epistemological questions later 
on in his “philosophia”, indicate, for Gebhardt, that he never intended 
the Tdie to be a separate or independent work but only a part of a 
larger systematic work. The Tdie was left uncompleted, not because 
Spinoza lacked the time or material to finish it, but because owing 
to his change of plans the systematic metaphysical work to be added 
was never integrated with it. According to Ep. 8 by De Vries, the 
latter had at least a portion of Book I of the Ethics by Feb. 24, 1663, 
so that Spinoza must have composed it during 1662. From this we 
can infer that Spinoza left the Tdie unfinished and ceased revising the 
Short Treatise after he had conceived the plan of writing his Ethics 
in geometrical style in 1662. 

The fact remains, however, that the editors of the Opera Posthuma 
had claimed that Spinoza always intended to complete the Tdie. There 
is also Spinoza’s statement in his letter to Tschirnhaus (E/. 60, 1675), 
in which he says that he has not yet written out his ideas on method 
in proper order and that he had reserved them for another occasion. 
Furthermore, there is the explicit statement in Ethics ii 40 sch, 1 that 
he intended to treat certain questions of epistemology, such as those 
concerned with common notions, “in another work” (haec alii dicavi 
Tractatui). 

Gebhardt attempts to reconcile his thesis that “der tractatus de 
intellectus emendatione niemals als eine selbstandige Abhandlung 
gedacht gewesen ist, sondern stets nur als die Einleitung zu einem 
grosseren systematischen Werk” (pp. 41-2) with the above evidence, 
by assuming that Spinoza ultimately (though not originally) intended 
the Tdie as a logical introduction to the Ethics, The fact that Spinoza 
mentioned in the Ethics his plan of writing another tractatus is taken 
by Gebhardt as evidence that the former meant to incorporate the 
Tdie as the introductory part of the Ethics (p. 43). 

When we turn to Joachim’s commentary we find that he agrees 
with Gebhardt® that the ambiguous passage of Ep. 6 refers both to the 


* Wolf in his notes to Ep. 6 (Corresp. p. 386) accepts the same conclusion. 
He writes: “The concluding paragraph must refer to the Short Treatise 
and to the Treatise on the Improvement of the Understanding. When 
writing the present letter, in 1662, Spinoza’s plan was evidently to write one 
work combining the contents of both these treatises as we have them now. 
The Short Treatise has certainly undergone some revision with the same 
end in view. Eventually, however, Spinoza appears to have put it aside, 
- and to have made a new start, which ended in his Ethics.” 

A. S. Oko, whose great Spinoza library I have used, has communicated 
to me the following note, which is also substantially in agreement with 
Gebhardt’s position: “The concluding paragraph of Ep. 6 does not refer 
to the Short Treatise as it came down to us, but to a re-working of its 
(original) material—probably that of Part 1—in harmony with the philoso- 
pher’s newer views. The Short Treatise was already superseded in 1661 
(see Ep. 2-4). That the unfinished treatise On the Improvement of the 
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Short Treatise and to the Tdie. Joachim admits (p. 6) that “taken 
strictly the words ought to mean that he had completed (at all events 
in rough draft) a treatise combining an exposition of his metaphysical 
doctrines with a treatment of the ‘purification of the intellect’.” “The 
most probable explanation”, he continues (p. 7), “is that Spinoza, 
writing hurriedly at the end of an extremely long letter, has given 
a not quite accurate summary of a complicated situation. He had 
in fact completed, in rough draft, an exposition of the metaphysical 
doctrines in question; for he had already written the ‘Short Treatise 
on God, Man and his Well-Being’, which has come down to us only 
in a Dutch translation (Korte Verhandeling van God, de Mensch en 
deszelfs Welstand). He had also written the Tdie, i.e., a rough draft, 
not complete, but still embodying much (perhaps most) of what he 
wished to say on ‘the purification of the intellect’. And, in writing the 
Tdie he had from the first conceived it as the Introductory Part of a 
work which was to have, for its main subject, an exposition of his 
metaphysical theories; i.e., which was to incorporate, in a corrected 
and final form, the contents of the K.V.—or rather so much of them 
as was relevant. Spinoza’s statement, therefore, in Ep. 6, that he had 
‘composed a whole Opusculum’ (dealing with Oldenburg’s problem, 
and also with the purification of the intellect) is at any rate sub- 
stantially correct. At the moment of writing, he was in fact engaged 
(as he tells Oldenburg) in weaving together into an integrum opus- 
culum (a) certain metaphysical doctrines, which he had already set 
out roughly in the Latin original of the K.V., and (b) certain views 
in regard to the intellect and the method of restoring it to its ‘natural’ 
or ‘pure’ condition, which he had sketched in the Tdie without having 
carried the sketch to completion.” 
Joachim, however, disagrees with Gebhardt’s conclusion that the 
Tdie was ultimately intended by Spinoza as an introduction to the 
Ethics. It seems clear to him that “Spinoza—after the Ethics was 
finished at least in plan—intended to write a separate work of a logical 
character”. This separate logical work would in all probability have 
been entitled ‘Tr. de Int. Emendatione’ and would have contained 
Spinoza’s views on method and other logical and epistemological 
topics. According to Joachim, “There is nothing to show—as Geb- 
hardt asserts—that it would have been designed as a propaedeutic or 
introduction to the Ethics” (pp. 12-13). That is to say, although the 
Tdie may originally have been intended as the first part of an Opus- 





Intellect (improvement or ‘amendment’, not ‘purification’: expurgatio) was 
an early work of Spinoza’s is certain. It was probably written in 1660 to 
1661; and chapters 1 and 2 of Part 11 of the Short Treatise are found in 
their entirety in the pages of Tr. de Int. Em. We also learn that this 
Treatise was originally not intended as a separate work but as a part of an 
(untitled) opusculum, The phrase “de emendatione intellectus” is a “catchy” 
formula. Oldenburg repeats it. It seems to indicate a caption or title.” 
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culum the second part of which would have dealt with metaphysics 
(p. 13), Spinoza later changed his mind—after writing the Ethics— 
and planned to write a separate or independent logical treatise. 

It is significant that both Joachim and Gebhardt agree in their 
assumption that the 7Tdie was originally written as the introductory 
part of an Opusculum of which the second part was to contain Spin- 
oza’s philosophy as a whole based upon a revised version of the Short 
Treatise. To quote Joachim (p. 13): “For our Tdie, as we saw, was 
at first designed to lead on to a ‘Tractatus Philosophiae’, as it would 
probably have been called (see Gebhardt, ii, 334), i.e. to an exposition 
of the outlines of Spinoza’s Metaphysics—an exposition based upon 
the K.V., and forming, with the introduction on the purification of 
the intellect, a single Opusculum.” 

This assumption is open to several difficulties. In the first place, it 
seems very improbable that a work which was to contain the whole 
of Spinoza’s philosophy, including questions of ethics, metaphysics, 
epistemology, and physics (Gebhardt’s Abhandlung, pp. 33-34), would 
be merely an Opusculum. Secondly, Joachim’s argument that the 
famous Prooemium of the Tdie would be “out of all proportion” if it 
were merely an introduction to a treatise on method, holds equally 
well against an introduction to an Opusculum (p. 15). The “sweep 
and grandeur” of Spinoza’s introductory biographical remarks make 
them a fitting preface for an Opus Magnum, which is what a treatise 
embodying the whole of his philosophy would necessarily be. It seems 
most probable, therefore, that Spinoza originally intended writing 
the Tdie as a separate treatise on methodology which was to serve 
at the same time as an introduction to the Opus Magnum or Tractatus 
Philosophiae which he contemplated writing later. Such a procedure 
or plan of writing would be quite understandable in view of the 
example set by Descartes, who also engaged in autobiographical re- 
flections in his Discourse on the Method of Rightly Conducting the 
Reason and Seeking for Truth in the Sciences. Moreover, all the 
references in the text and notes of the Tdie to the effect that certain 
points would be developed postea, suo loco, or in mea philosophia, 
would be quite consistent with the plan of a writer who wished to set 
forth a proper method of philosophizing before embarking upon his 
major work. Joachim, at least, does well in not ruling out entirely the 
possibility that Spinoza meant to refer to a separate work, and in 
cautioning against Gebhardt’s overconfidence (p. 14, note 2). The 
statement of the editors of the Opera Posthuma that Spinoza always 
intended completing the Tdie, as well as the references in Ethics ii 40 
sch. 1 and in Ep. 60, lend further support to this conjecture. 

Otherwise, we are left with two alternative possibilities neither of 
which is satisfactory. In the first place, we might assume with Geb- 
hardt that Spinoza intended revising the Tdie as a sort of introduction 
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to the Ethics. Aside from the fact that this is an ad hoc assumption 
for which, as Joachim observed, there is no proof, it seems highly 
improbable that Spinoza would have prefaced the Ethics with a dis- 
course on logic and methodology written in nongeometrical style. 
Such a procedure would not only have been incongruent with the 
method of the Ethics but would also have had to presuppose in many 
ways the very treatise it was meant to explain. In the second place, 
we might say with Joachim that, although the Tdie was originally in- 
tended only as the introductory part of a metaphysical Opusculum, 
Spinoza later changed his plan and meant to write a separate work 
of a logical character. This would leave open the question why Spinoza 
finally decided to write a separate logical treatise and what the evi- 
dence was that he had ever undergone a change of mind. It seems 
much simpler and begs fewer questions to accept the assertion of the 
editors of the Opera Posthuma that Spinoza always intended finish- 
ing the Tdie as a separate logical treatise. 

Our conjecture that Spinoza’s promises in the Tdie to treat certain | 
points later.in his “philosophia” were intended to refer to a separate 
metaphysical Opus Magnum is in agreement with the additional state- 
ment of the Preface of the Opera Posthuma that Spinoza planned 
another work which should contain his “integra philosophia”. We 
maintain, however, that this promise was largely fulfilled in the 
writing of the Ethics and agree with Gebhardt’s criticism that after 
the Ethics there was no need of a further restatement of his entire 
philosophy (Abhandlung, p. 37). As Gebhardt remarks, the notes of 
the Tdie were written long before the Ethics was in existence—a 
point which the writer of the Preface seems to have overlooked, It is 
highly probable, nevertheless, that Spinoza did intend writing some 
other work dealing with questions of Physics, such as the true nature 
of motion and how “the variety of things can be proved a priori 
from the conception of extension alone” (Ep. Ix and Ep. 1xxxiii, to 
Tschirnhaus ). 

The following problem now occurs. If it be said that the Tdie was 
originally intended as a separate treatise on method and not as part 
of a composite work, what becomes of Spinoza’s statement in Ep. 6 
that he had composed an integrum opusculum dealing with the ultimate 
origin of things as well as with the emendation of the intellect? Ac- 
cording to our interpretation one may not even say that Spinoza 
meant that he was engaged in “weaving together” (to use Joachim’s 
phrase) the unfinished Tdie with the doctrines of the Short Treatise. 

The suggestion we wish to submit is that in Ep. 6 Spinoza was re- 
ferring to some revision of the Short Treatise only. The Short Treatise 
is, strictly speaking, an integrum opusculum and does fit accurately 
the description given in Spinoza’s letter. In asking Oldenberg’s advice 
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concerning publication Spinoza writes (Ep. 6): “I shall await your 
advice on this matter, and in order that you may know what is con- 
tained in this work of mine that might be some small cause of offence 
to the preachers, I say that many attributes which they and all others 
at least who are known to me attribute to God, I regard as things 
created; and on the other hand, things which they, on account of their 
prejudices, regard as created, I contend to be attributes of God, and 
as misunderstood by them; and also that I could not separate God 
from Nature as all of whom I have any knowledge have done.” Both 
Joachim and Gebhardt agree that these contents could pertain only to 
Part 1 of the Short Treatise. The only difficulty that remains is: 
could Spinoza with any justification characterize the Short Treatise 
as also dealing with the emendation of the intellect? To me it seems 
evident that Part 2 of the Short Treatise could, strictly speaking, be 
so described, since it deals with the modes of human knowledge (ch. 1 
and 2), the origin of the passions and their relation to opinion (chs. 3 
to 14), the nature of the true and the false (ch. 15), the power of 
reason (ch. 21), true knowledge and regeneration (ch. 22), ete. In 
other words, Part 2 of the Short Treatise deals not only with problems 
of epistemology but also with what Joachim calls “the purification of 
the intellect”. This, of course, does not preclude the possibility that in 
his revised Opusculum Spinoza may have intended to expand and 
revise this second part so as to deal more fully with questions of 
epistemology and logic, since, as Gebhardt rightly observes, the Short 
Treatise in the extant Dutch versions is in no way a polished work 
but rather a collection of materials indicating a general direction of 
thought. Furthermore, as Joachim has noted, the phrase “de emenda- 
tione intellectus” which occurs in Ep. 6 is not capitalized and need 
not therefore be taken to indicate the title of a separate work. It may 
well be that Spinoza subsequently decided to use that phrase in slightly 
altered form (putting intellectus before emendatione) as the title 
for a treatise on Method. Finally we note that Ep. 6 and a subsequent 
letter mention the subject of the origin of things first and the emenda- 
tion of the intellect second,® indicating that this, rather than the reverse 

* Gebhardt (p. 34) dismisses the fact that Ep. 6 and a subsequent letter 
mention ‘the origin of things’ first and the ‘emendation of the intellect’ 
second as a “bloss zufallige durch Oldenburgs Anfrage veranlasste Stellung 
der Worte”. The arrangement is “accidental” only on Gebhardt’s assumption 
that the Tdie was originally written as the introductory part of the opuscu- 
lum. As a description of the order of subjects treated in the Short Treatise 
it is quite accurate. I admit, however, that the order of the subjects as 
described in the letters is not, in and by itself, conclusive evidence. On the 
other hand, Gebhardt’s argument that the metaphysical part of Spinoza’s 
opusculum could not have come first because all the notes of the Tdie refer 
forwards rather than backwards (nie zuriickbeziehend), loses its force if 


it is supposed that the Tdie was originally written as a separate treatise on 
Method. 
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order suggested by Gebhardt and Joachim, was most likely the order 
in which Spinoza meant to treat these subjects—an arrangement which 
agrees with that of the Short Treatise. 

If we adopt the hypothesis that Ep. 6 refers to some revised form 
of the Short Treatise only, then we avoid the embarrassing assumption 
that Joachim is forced to make, namely, that “Spinoza, writing hur- 
riedly at the end of an extremely long letter, has given a not quite 
accurate summary of a complicated situation”, It seems much more 
probable to assume that Spinoza was very careful in writing to Olden- 
burg, the Secretary of the Royal Society, and that he took his time 
in doing so. If Spinoza had not at least the first draft of his Opusculum 
completed he would not have written to Oldenburg in Ep. 6 that he 
was “engaged in copying it out and improving it” (in cujus descrip- 
tione et emendatione occupatus sum). It seems very improbable that, 
if Spinoza were engaged in completing the fragment of the Tdie and 
in planning to weave it together with a portion of the Short Treatise, 
he would have written that he had completed his work and was con- 
sidering its publication. 

Furthermore, if Spinoza, due to hurry and fatigue, had not quite 
said what he meant to say, he had ample opportunity to correct him- 
self in his later letters to Oldenburg on so important a matter. Yet we 
find, a year after Ep. 6 was written, Oldenburg asking (Ep. 11, April 3, 
1663) : “Have you finished that most important opusculum of yours in 
which you treat of the first beginning of things and of their depend- 
ence upon the first cause as well as of the emendation of our intel- 
lect?”2° “If, however”, he continues, “there is some reason of greater 
moment than any I can foresee which may hinder you from publishing 
the work, I most earnestly beg you not to mind communicating to me 
a summary of it by letter.”!! To this Spinoza replied (Ep. 13, July 
17-27, 1663) that he had just prepared for publication a Treatise on 
the Principles of Descartes’ Philosophy proved in geometrical manner 
and that he hoped the publication of this work might interest influen- 
tial men in his country to inquire about his other writings and see to 
their publication without risk of trouble. “Should this indeed happen”, 
he promises, “then I have no doubt that I shall publish some things 
immediately (non dubito quin statim quaedam in publicum edam) ; 
but if not, I shall be silent rather than obtrude my opinions against 
the wishes of my country, and make them my enemies. Therefore, my 
honoured friend, I pray you not to mind waiting till then; for then 


” The Latin reads: “confecerisne illud tanti momenti opusculum tuum, in 
quo de rerum primordio, earumque dependentia a prima causa, ut et de 
Intellectus nostri Emendatione tractas?” Here as in Ep. 6 van Vloten has 
introduced capitals. : 

““Si tamen, quid sit majoris momenti, quam ego praevideo, quod ab 
operis publicatione te arceat, summopere oro, ut epitomen ejus per litteras 
mihi impertire ne graveris.” 
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you shall have either a printed copy of the treatise or the summary of 
it for which you asked me (tum enim aut ipsum Tractatum impressum 
aut ejus compendium ut a me petis, habebis).” These letters make it 
clear that Spinoza meant literally that he had completed, at least in 
first draft, a work dealing with the origin of things and the emendation 
of the intellect, and that if only he were assured of the support of 
influential men he would be prepared to publish it immediately. Should 
he fail to receive proper support, he is prepared to accede to Olden- 
burg’s request and send him a complete summary (compendium) of 
the treatise. As these letters were written at a time when Spinoza was 
supposed to have lost interest in completing the Tdie since he had 
already begun work on the Ethics, we are forced to the conclusion 
that Spinoza had in his possession a completed opusculum which needed 
only minor revisions in order to prepare it for publication. In course 
of time the plan of publishing the composite opusculum was superseded 
by the program of the Ethics, though Spinoza always intended com- 
pleting the Tdie as a separate treatise on methodology and logic. 


II 


Joachim’s manner of exposition deserves special attention, since 
a scholar’s method determines for the most part the nature of his 
conclusions. His method is to present brief summaries of topics as 
they occur in the text, stating in outline and paraphrase what he con- 
siders the main points to be. The analysis is often the occasion for a 
long metaphysical excursus which, in the present study, tends to 
distract attention from the epistemological or logical problem under 
consideration. Upon occasion our author even indulges in the luxury 
of synthetic ‘reconstruction’ of Spinoza’s suggestions—along implicit 
and explicit idealistic lines—so as to render the text a coherent whole. 
The author’s strength undoubtedly lies in his acute logical analyses 
and in his careful concern to face all the available evidence and the 
issues to which it may give rise. 

The part of Joachim’s procedure which occasions most difficulties— 
for this reader at least—is his preoccupation with the ultimate validity 
of Spinoza’s teaching and his attempts to determine which part of 
the text is really true and intelligible and which is not. The mean- 
ing and truth of Spinoza’s thought seem often to be confused in 
our author’s exposition, and this leads him to commit what we have 
elsewhere’? termed the normative fallacy. To this reviewer it seems 
that the question of the ultimate validity or truth of Spinoza’s ideas 
has no direct bearing on their meaning, which, after all, is the main 
concern of the commentator. Besides, the attempt to establish what 
part of a writer’s thought is.true in any absolute sense is always a 


*See D. Bidney: The Psychology and Ethics of Spinosa (New Haven, 
1940), p. 9. 
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risky business, since it assumes a knowledge of what the ultimate truth 
on a given subject is, whereas the critic, like his subject, usually has 
a specific point of view which is in conflict with those of other thinkers. 

There is a tendency in Joachim’s study to disregard a given concept, 
which he is careful to expound accurately, simply because he does 
not find it to be true or intelligible to his way of thinking. A typical 
case in point, which we shall discuss later, is his analysis of Scientia 
Intuitiva (pp. 44-51). He submits three distinct possible meanings 
of the term in Spinoza’s Ethics, each of which he subjects to critical 
analysis and finds wanting, whereupon he rejects each in turn. No 
attempt is made to show how Spinoza himself synthesized these three 
meanings in his own thinking and to what extent they are compatible. 
The most important instance, however, is our author’s disregard of the 
Coherence theory of truth as found in Spinoza simply because he finds 
it “a thesis obscure and unconvincing” (p. 99), even though, as will 
be shown, the thesis is basic for an understanding of the Ethics as 
well as the unfinished Treatise. Instead he selects another conception 
of truth—which we shall term the Intrinsic-Correspondence Theory— 
contrary to the former and based upon Spinoza’s doctrine of attributes. 
When later he finds that this theory of truth, which he himself has 
constructed and forced upon Spinoza, is inconsistent with Spinoza’s 
theory of method which involves the Coherence theory, he concludes 
that Spinoza’s methodology is untenable and impracticable, 

But, aside from these methodological difficulties, this reviewer finds 
himself in substantial agreement with Joachim’s analysis of, and 
general attitude toward, Spinoza’s work. In common with other 
British scholars, namely, A. E. Taylor,1* H. Barker,’* John Laird,'® 
the author does not find the complete consistency and rigorous logical 
deduction which some American scholars and critics profess to find 
in Spinoza’s philosophical thought. Joachim’s main conclusion is well 
summarized in the following passage (pp. 107-8) : “The Treatise pro- 
fesses to expound the method of knowledge. But the interpreter, it 
appears, is compelled to admit either that the ‘method’ it describes is 
inconceivable, or that the ‘knowledge’ for which it seeks a method, and 
the ‘reflection’ in which it asserts that method to consist, are mis- 
conceived; and on either admission the Treatise as a whole is wrecked. 
... The fragment has shown itself to be such that, without radical 
alteration, it could not be rounded into a whole. It is not only incom- 
plete in fact, but inherently incapable of completion.” The historical 
references which the author introduces help to sharpen the issues and 
bring out the originality of Spinoza’s thinking as well as its limitations 


* A. E. Taylor: “Some Incoherencies in Spinozism”, Mind, 1937. 

“H. Barker: “Some Notes to the Second Part of Spinoza’s Ethics”, 
Mind, 1938. 

* John Laird: The Idea of Value, 1929. 
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and difficulties. In what follows we shall examine briefly the author’s 
exposition of essence and definition, Scientia intuitiva, the nature of 
truth, method or cognitio reflexiva, and his sketch of a possible “recon- 
struction” of the Treatise. His analysis of supposal, error, and doubt, 
though worthy of special consideration, will be omitted from this short 
survey since the issues involved are raised for the most part in the 
topics to be discussed. 

In his analysis of Spinoza’s theory of essence and its relation to 
definition, Joachim notes that though Spinoza continued to employ 
scholastic distinctions, “he introduced one fundamental and revolu- 
lutionary change” (p. 37). He regarded the genera and species of 
Aristotelian logic as mere abstractions having no substantial reality, 
and hence was opposed to logical definition per proximum genus et 
differentiam specificam. Only individual things were real; universals 
were unreal, things of the imagination. This meant that a plurality 
of things could not partake of one and the same essence even though 
that essence be an infima species. According to Spinoza (Ethics, 2- 
def. 2) the essence is intrinsically individual and ‘reciprocates’ with a 
particular thing; the essence is always something actual since it affirms 
the actual existence of a particular thing. Logically, to define a thing 
means to state its proximate efficient cause, that which literally makes 
the thing what it is or gives it actual being. 

Joachim notes that Spinoza’s notion of the relation of essence to 
individual existence fits in well with the notion of God as causa sui 
or that whose essence involves necessary existence. God as Natura 
Naturans or as self-creating refers to His essence; God as Natura 
Naturata or as self-created refers to divine existence (p. 40). 

A difficulty, however, arises when we try to understand how this 
definition of essence applies to finite, singular things. In the Ethics 
(1-24, cor.), for example, Spinoza speaks of “the essence of things 
whether existing or non-existing” and concludes like the Scholastics 
that the essence of a finite thing “involves neither existence nor dura- 
tion”. On this premise essence and existence are separable and it is 
difficult to see why Spinoza objects to the traditional notion of defini- 
tion. Furthermore, there remains the metaphysical problem as to the 
relation of the actuality which is duration or existence in time to the 
actuality which is the eternal or timeless expression of God’s existence, 
namely, natura naturata (see p. 40, note 2, for what Joachim calis “two 
unsolved and perhaps insoluble problems”). The present writer has 
independently demonstrated a similar thesis with regard to Spinoza’s 
conception of the conatus,’® and is inclined to accept Joachim’s con- 
clusion (p. 46, note 2) that “one cannot help suspecting that constantly 
in the Tdie, and occasionally even in the Ethics, he forgets that he 


* Op. cit. 97-99. 
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has repudiated and discarded the traditional (Aristotelian) identifica- 
tion of the essence of a thing with its specific nature”. 

In considering Joachim’s interpretation of Scientia Intuitiva we 
find that he distinguishes three alternate meanings of the term, and 
evaluates the validity of each. First it may mean that “absolute know- 
ledge of the Absolute Individual would have to be immediate and direct 
like ‘seeing’; yet also like a science or system of demonstrated truth, 
reasoned or logically coherent thought” (44-5). This our author 
regards as a “mere and futile ideal” since it is incapable of even 
partial attainment. Secondly, Spinoza may have meant a personal 
experience of faith which carries with it absolute assurance. This 
faith, Joachim replies, is not equivalent to the possession of knowledge 
since it may prove to be fallible (46-7). Thirdly, “there are grounds 
(it may be said) which suggest a third interpretation of Scientia 
Intuitiva. ... For Spinoza’s mathematical illustrations seem to show 
that he was thinking, neither’? of God’s omniscient vision of himself, 
nor of the absolute certitude of faith which may inspire the human 
believer, but of a form of immediate knowledge, which many (or 
most) logicians suppose to be at the root of all our reasoning. Perhaps 
then by Scientia Intuitiva Spinoza means the infallible apprehension 
of self-evident facts or truths—the apprehension of those ‘simple 
ideas’ or ‘simple propositions’ which according to Descartes, our in- 
tellect cannot fail to grasp, if it exercises its native function of in- 
tuitus, or ‘insight’” (49). This interpretation raises the question “in 
what precise sense any or all truths are self-evident” (51), since what 
is self-evident varies with one’s degree of experience and education. 

Our author cautiously leaves us with these three distinct suggestions 
as to the meaning of scientia intuitiva, each of which he refutes as 
untenable. The reader is left with the definite impression that the three 
meanings are mutually exclusive; no attempt is made to show how 
Spinoza attempted to synthesize them in his own work. 

Elsewhere we have shown,'® that the meaning of scientia intuitiva 
common to all uses of the term by Spinoza is that it is a direct or im- 
mediate conception of the essence of a thing by the intellect, that is 
to say, a conception which does not require any mediation by sensc- 
perception or through common notions. The difficulty which scholars 
have experienced in understanding Spinoza’s teaching on this subject 
is due to his equivocal use of the term “conceived through itself”!® 
(per se concipitur). Metaphysically, it means causa sui, that whose 
essence involves existence. Hence it follows that the idea of God 
alone may be “conceived through itself” or known intuitively. In this 
sense the adequate, intuitive idea of God depends upon the fact of 
God’s infinite or completely adequate (or sufficient) causality (or 


"Ttalics mine. * Op. cit. 284-92. 
" Op. cit. 288. 
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power of existing and acting). This idea of God is capable of revealing 
itself directly to the human mind without the mediation of any other 
cause, On the other hand, the idea of a particular thing is said to be 
adequately or clearly and distinctly “conceived through itself” when 
all the properties of that thing may be directly deduced from it without 
reference to any other thing. Interpreted epistemologically, then, the 
‘simpler’ the idea is the more likely is the intuitive knowledge of its 
truth. The paradox involved in Spinoza’s theory of intuition may 
therefore be said to lie in the fact that he claims intuitive knowledge 
of God who is the most perfect and most complex being as well as of 
the simplest, finite things. In other words, as we have shown else- 
where,?° Spinoza confused the metaphysical adequacy of the first 
cause with the epistemological adequacy of a simple idea. His meta- 
physics led him to conceive all things through God or the most perfect 
being, but his mathematical epistemology led him to regard finite, 
least perfect ideas as self-evident or self-revealing truths. It is note- 
worthy in this connection that Brunschvigg has found similar difficul- 
ties in the Cartesian theory of intuition." 

In the last analysis Spinoza’s personal faith in the absolute validity 
of his ideas is due to his belief that when a human mind conceives an 
adequate idea, God then acts or expresses Himself directly through 
that mind (2-11 cor.). This also accounts for his sublime assurance 
that the intuitive love of oneself is the same as the intuitive love of 
God for Himself.2? The important point is that in Spinoza’s theory 
of intuition all three meanings are closely interwoven; they are not 
distinct logical alternatives, 

The problem which concerns our author most in the present com- 
mentary is the nature of truth and method (ch. iii). Here again 
brief reference is made to historical material. According to the 
Scholastic definition, truth is the conformity or adequacy of a thing 
and the intellect. This means that truth consists in the agreement 
or correspondence of an idea with some real or extra-mental object 
or ideatum. Descartes accepted this formula as a nominal definition 
of truth, but interpreted it so as to mean the inner coherency obtaining 
between an idea and its content. That is, The res cognita or ideatum 
was not presumed by Descartes to exist externally to, or independently 
of, the knower; e.g., in having the idea of a mathematical figure, 
the figure is not presumed to have extramental existence. Spinoza, it 
appears, accepted Descartes’ interpretation of the Scholastic formula 
and like him maintained that the truth of an idea or intelligible essence 
consists primarily in the intrinsic character of its content and not in 


* Op. cit. 280. 

* Léon Brunschvicg: “La Pensée intuitive chez Descartes et chez les 
Cartésiens,” Revue de métaphysique et de morale, 1937. 

* Op. cit. 350. 
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any extrinsic correspondence or agreement with any external object 
(see Joachim 92-95; 154-55; 165). There is a positive character 
inherent in the idea or judgement itself which constitutes its truth, 
irrespective of the actual existence of the object to which it refers; 
é.g., an inventor’s idea of a machine may be true “in virtue of its 
internal coherence even if no actual machine is ever made embodying | 
it” (94). 

Joachim, it appears, dismisses Spinoza’s mathematical-coherence 
theory of truth as “a thesis obscure and unconvincing in itself” (99), 
even though he finds it intelligible enough to expound. Instead he 
argues as if Spinoza’s doctrine of attributes necessarily implied that 
a true idea or mode of thought always ‘reflected’ some mode of 
extension or some other disparate mode. Hence when he sees that 
Spinoza in discussing method speaks of an idea of an idea (idea 
ideae) as true, he finds inconsistency in the latter’s thought since 
idea and ideatum are then modes of the same attribute. To quote 
Joachim (99-100, note 2): “When knowledge is reflected upon itself 
or when one idea is the ideatum of another, the media are not 
disparate but the same. Hence Spinoza’s treatment of Self-Conscious- 
ness in general and of Method in particular as idea ideae or cognitio 
reflexiva raises a difficulty in that it appears to be inconsistent with his 
main teaching in regard to knowledge and truth.” Again he writes in 
more detail (104-5): “Method, then, as Spinoza conceives it, is 
knowledge reflecting upon and controlling itself; and two difficulties 
at once arise. For (1) does not Spinoza’s own analysis of knowledge 
(of the ‘adequate’ or ‘true’ idea) rule out the possibility of ‘knowledge 
of knowledge’, of a true idea with itself as its ideatum? According 
to that analysis, as we saw, certain conditions must be satisfied if 
there is to be truth (veritas) or what is true (verum). A mode of 
Substance—an ‘essential nature’ or a ‘form’—must affirm and maintain 
its selfsameness in two mutually exclusive, but complementary, 
‘expressions’ of itself. It must be ‘expressed’ under the Attribute of 
Thought, i.e., as an ‘idea’; and it must be ‘expressed’ also in a disparate 
medium, i.e., as a mode of Extension or some other Attribute. But 
these conditions it seems clear, are not fulfilled in the ‘knowledge of 
knowledge’—the cognitio reflexiva or idea ideae—which is Method. 
The knowledge which reflects and the knowledge on which it reflects 
are both alike ‘ideas’ or modes of Thought.” 

According to Joachim’s interpretation, Spinoza really maintains 
an Intrinsic-Correspondence Theory of truth based upon the meta- 
physical identity of disparate attributes. The coherence theory is ex- 
cluded as incompatible with Spinoza’s metaphysics, since it postulates 
that ideas may be true in themselves (that is, without reference to an 
object other than themselves) and that one idea may have another 
idea as its ideatum. Now, although it be correct to say as our author 
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maintains that metaphysically every mode of thought must refer to or 
‘reflect’ some disparate mode, it is equally true that each mode of 
thought must be conceived through the attribute of thought alone. 
And this implies that the truth of an idea or mode of thought does 
not depend upon its relations or ‘references to modes of other at- 
tributes. Indeed, Spinoza devotes a special proposition (2-7 and schol.) 
to demonstrate that there is no necessity for referring to some mode of 
extension (or other disparate attribute) in order to confirm the truth 
of an idea, since one knows a priori that the order and connection of 
things or modes of extension (etc.) will be the same as the order of 
ideas. In other words, although there is a metaphysical ‘correspond- 
ence’ or intrinsic agreement between modes of thought and extension, 
this does not mean that the truth of a mode of thought is inconceivable 
apart from some corresponding mode of extension, The truth as well 
as adequacy of an idea may be an intrinsic quality of the idea itself; 
there is no necessity for postulating epistemological extrinsic agree- 
ment between ideas and disparate objects. In brief, intrinsic meta- 
physical agreement between modes of disparate attributes is quite 
compatible with a coherence theory of truth among the modes of 
thought themselves. 

To the writer it appears that insofar as Spinoza maintains the 
doctrine of the intrinsic agreement of idea and ideatum, whether the 
latter be conceived through the same or different attributes, he is 
quite consistent. Spinoza is inconsistent only insofar as he also 
maintains the Scholastic doctrine that truth consists in the extrinsic 
agreement of an idea with its ideatum?*, as seems to be the case in 
Ethics 2-def. 4 explanation, where he speaks of “that which is 
external, the agreement namely of the idea with its object”. Similarly 
in Ep. 60 to Tschirnhaus he writes: “I recognize no other difference 
between a true idea and an adequate idea than that the word true 
refers only to the agreement of the idea with its ideatum, while the 
word adequate refers to the nature of the idea itself; so that there 
is really no difference between a true and an adequate idea except this 
extrinsic relation.” As argued at length elsewhere,** the writer holds 
that Spinoza was compelled to reintroduce the Scholastic doctrine of 
correspondence or extrinsic agreement between idea and ideatum in 
order to account for adequate knowledge of inadequate and false 
ideas. Upon the basis of the metaphysical identity of disparate modes 
there is no ground for distinguishing between a true idea and a false 
or inadequate one, since on this premise all ideas necessarily agree 
with their metaphysical ideata. This accounts for the strange fact 
that Spinoza ends up with an extrinsic criterion of a true idea and an 


* For a fuller discussion of this important problem, see op. cit. 26-30 and 


30-35. 
“Op. cit. 28. 
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intrinsic criterion of an adequate idea—a point which Joachim also 
notes (97, note 2) but does not appreciate sufficiently. 

In like manner, the present writer does not acknowledge the validity 
of Joachim’s second criticism of Spinoza’s theory of method. Our 
author maintains (106) that “Method can neither guide nor control 
the knowledge of which it is the Method”. His argument is that “the 
reflective knowledge which is Method presupposes—as its logical 
precondition, if not also as its temporal antecedent—that true ideas 
have formed and linked themselves together within the reflecting mind. 

And if, in reflecting, the knower were to remodel or rearrange the 
true ideas on which he reflects, he would be tampering with his 
knowledge—perverting it into error” (106). 

Joachim’s criticism of Spinoza’s theory of method is due, it seems, 
to the equivocal meaning of the term ‘idea ideae’.2> It means, first, 
consciousness of an idea, and in this sense Spinoza argues that in 
knowing an idea the mind also knows that it knows, etc. In this sense 
we can take the proposition of the Ethics (2-21 sch.) which states 
that “the idea of the mind, therefore, and the mind itself are one and 
the same thing which is considered under one and the same attribute, 
that of thought. . . . For indeed, the idea of the mind, that is to say, 
the idea of the idea, is nothing but the form of the idea in so far as 
this is considered as a mode of thought and without relation to the 
object, just as a person who knows anything, by that very fact knows 
that he knows and knows that he knows that he knows, and so ad 
infinitum.” 

Secondly, idea of idea means reflective, analytical knowledge of an 
idea. Thus given any true idea one may analyse its properties so as 
to ascertain wherein it differs from other modes of perception. 
Spinoza’s argument, then, is that one must begin with the immediate 
consciousness of a true idea—that is, we must know that we know. 
Then, given the consciousness of a true idea, we may proceed to 
reflect upon it and by analysis of its formal properties find out What 
the nature of a true idea is and how it differs from false, fictitious 
and doubtful ideas. 

Joachim is correct, therefore, in his interpretation that a given 
true idea must logically precede any methodical procedure. But this 
does not in any way imply that in reflecting upon the given idea the 
mind in any way tampers with its knowledge so as to pervert it. 
Neither does it imply that, in having a true idea or in knowing that 
it knows, the mind already possesses complete and adequate know- 
ledge of what it means to be true idea and what the properties of 
a true idea are. It is not a matter of “one body of knowledge reflecting 
upon another” (108) but rather of analysing a given idea so as to 
obtain explicit knowledge of its inherent, intrinsic properties. 

* Ob. cit. 27-28. 
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Furthermore, our author argues that the idea of an idea would be 
nothing more than a pale abstraction of the original concrete know- 
ledge. To quote (107): “The ‘reflective idea’ appears to differ from 
the ‘primary idea’ by abstracting from, by omitting, an essential 
moment of the latter—viz. its ‘reference to an object’, i.e. to a 
determinate mode of extension or at least of some Attribute other 
than Thought. If that be so, the mind’s self-consciousness would 
shrink to a mere awareness that it knows; since what it knows (i.e., 
the distinctive content of its primary knowledge, or its consciousness 
of objects) would fall beyond the grasp of its reflective knowing, 
beyond its miscalled ‘knowledge of itself’.” 

Joachim interprets Spinoza as if what the latter meant to say was 
that we begin with the concrete idea of some disparate object or 
ideatum. Method, so understood, is nothing but the idea of the idea 
without reference to the object or disparate ideatum; that is, method 
is abstract knowledge. Our author thereby assumes that for Spinoza 
a true idea must always conform to a disparate object. But this 
assumption, we have shown, is not justified either by Spinoza’s meta- 
physics or by his a priori deductive method. Spinoza’s method is based 
precisely upon the coherence theory of knowledge, upon the intrinsic 
truth of ideas apart from their objects. Only by disregarding the 
coherence theory of knowledge—which is a basic postulate of the 
whole of the Ethics—can Joachim accuse Spinoza of incoherency and 
inconsistency on the subject of method. 

We admit that, if method were merely the mind’s consciousness 
that it knows, this would constitute an abstraction of knowledge and 
Joachim’s criticism would be justified. But Spinoza’s point is the 
exact reverse of this. According to Spinoza, we begin with the 
cousciousness that we know something or that we have a true idea. 
Method of reflective knowledge consists in rendering this initial 
abstract awareness of a true idea more concrete by analysing the 
essential properties of the true idea of which the mind is conscious. 
We begin, in short, with the consciousness that we know; we end 
upon analysis with the consciousness of what we know when we 
know that we know. Method is, then, the idea of what we know when 
we know that we know. In Spinoza’s words, “Method is a knowledge 
whereby we know what knowledge is” (tr. by Joachim, p. 102). 

Joachim’s interest in the positive truth-value of Spinoza’s teaching 
on knowledge and method led him to attempt a ‘rough sketch’ of the 
“reconstruction” necessary to render it coherent. In the main, the 
reconstruction is along definite Idealistic lines—a fact which helps 
explain our author’s preference for Hegelian and Neo-Hegelian 
terms throughout the study. Three major emendations are suggested. 

First, as regards method it should be made clear, he suggests, “that 
what is thus described is not one body of knowledge reflecting upon 
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another but knowledge itself reflecting upon itself, i.e., raised to the 
highest level of its own development—a level at which it is conscious 
and critical of itself. For method is neither before nor after know- 
ledge but inseparable from it. Method is neither the temporal ante- 
cedent or sequel, nor the logical pre-condition or consequent, of 
knowledge, but a moment indispensable to its constitution, a ‘comple- 
ment’ essential to its full actuality or perfection as knowledge” (108). 

Joachim feels convinced that the given true idea with which 
Spinoza starts is already knowledge “complete and perfect” and that 
therefore the knowledge of reflection which is method can at best 
add nothing to it and at worst pervert the original idea. Hence he 
suggests that a really valid reconstruction of Spinoza’s teaching 
would avoid this mistake by making it clear that method is just | 
knowledge critically conscious of itself and not, as he takes Spinoza 
to mean, a “separate body of knowledge which reflects upon the | 
primitive, unreflecting kind” (109). In view of our previous discussion 
this suggestion is superfluous, since Spinoza does not hold the 
doctrine of method attributed to him by Joachim, All Spinoza is 
insisting upon is that the reflective knowledge which is method must 
be logically subsequent to the knowledge which is consciousness that 
one has a true idea. To have reflective critical knowledge one must 
first have knowledge. Joachim’s suggestion that ‘method is neither 
before nor after knowledge but inseparable from it” (108), involves, 
as we now recognize, a notion of logic and method entirely foreign 
to Spinoza’s thinking. To say that method is “the most perfect grade 
of knowledge”, and “the consummating ‘moment’ in its development” 
is an attempt to reconstruct Spinoza’s theory into consistent Hegelian 
Idealism. 

Our author’s second “reconstruction” concerns the nature of the 
true idea and shows a similar Idealistic trend. He writes (109): 
“Stress would have to be laid upon certain views which are only 
implied, hinted at, or noted incidentally in the Treatise, but which 
become more prominent in the account Spinoza gives of knowledge 
in the Ethics. The views in question ... are (1) that Idea is Judge- | 
ment, (2) that there are degrees of knowledge, and (3) that Thought 
by its very nature ‘reflects’, or returns upon itself. Idea is Judgement 

‘ —and therefore knowledge is, in essence and in principle, a movement 
or discursus of thought. There are Degrees of knowledge—i.e., the 
discursus is, in essence a self-development or a self-fulfilment, And 
Thought by its very nature returns upon itself—and therefore the 
highest or culminating degree of Thought’s self-fulfilment is a know- 
ledge conscious of, and criticizing itself.” 

Thirdly, Joachim suggests that a new treatment of reflection would 
have to be substituted. “The new treatment”, he remarks (110), 
“would be based upon the distinctive characteristic of the Attribute 
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of Thought, to which I have just referred—. ... Now the Attribute 
of Thought—the potentia infinita cogitandi—is, by its very nature, a 
movement turning ‘outward’ upon an Other and returning from that 
Other reflected ‘inward’ to itself. Hence the finite ideas or minds— 
the modes of Substance, in so far as in them the ‘infinite power of 
thinking’ fulfils itself—reproduce, as modes, both phases of its charac- 
teristic discursus—i.e., not only its ‘outward turn’, in which trans- 
cending itself, Thought grasps an Other, but also its ‘reflection’ or 
‘return’ upon itself.” Our author here interprets the identity of dis- 
parate attributes and modes as equivalent to the Idealistic thesis that 
Absolute Thought expresses itself through an Other and finally 
returns reflected inward upon itself in complete self-consciousness, 
which is the highest stage of the movement of thought. The notion 
that thought, because of its metaphysical identity with some other 
attribute of substance, thereby ‘transcends’ itself is a doctrine foreign 
to Spinoza’s thinking, just as is the suggestion that “reality ... is a 
Dialectic—a self-analysis and self-synthesis, a Whole which is in, 
and by, and as, the development of itself” (99). 

Joachim’s “speculative exposition”** is explicitly his own personal 
“reconstruction”, and must not therefore be classed together with 
those a priori speculations and hypotheses put forward by uncritical 
philologians who claim to explain all “apparent” incoherencies and 
difficulties in Spinoza’s writings as due in the last analysis to the 
ignorance of the reader or his refusal to see the truth. Having a 
genuine philosophical mind, Joachim was prepared to face and wrestle 
with problems conscientiously, rather than to explain them away 
dogmatically because of any initial assumption as to the unity or 
authority of Spinoza’s thought. 


D. BIpNEY 
YaLe UNIVERSITY 


THE DOGMA OF INEQUALITY 


T MAY seem strange that anyone should have said that men are 

equal since inequalities are so evident. The explanation is, per- 
haps, that men are said to be equal “by nature”. This really makes it 
more confusing, but, since the term “nature” has not been defined, 
or has been used in so many different senses, the claim has not 
seemed so absurd, The explanation may be, however, that what is 
meant is not to deny inequalities but to demand equality. The appeal 
to nature has been made alike by the advocates of equality and 


* Joachim on p. 48, note 2, objects to H. F. Hallett’s use of “speculative 
exposition” as a method of interpreting Spinoza, Joachim, it appears, in- 
dulged to a very limited extent in the very method he is criticizing. It 
should be said, however, that unlike Hallett, he does not use “speculative 
exposition” as a method of interpreting his text in place of historical and 
internal, textual evidence. 
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inequality, and in neither case has the appeal been decisive. Modern 
science, to be sure, appears to have established the fact of inherited 
inequalities, but this does not necessarily dispose of the democratic 
demand for equality. 

The inequalities which gave rise to the early demands for equality 
were inequalities between classes, which were, and remain, the rich 
and the poor. The reforms of Solon were designed, primarily, to bring 
about fair play between the classes. It was social equality rather than 
political equality which he aimed to bring about. It was the cry of 
the hungry and the enslaved laborers which he heard. The most 
significant thing about Solon’s policy for us today is his use of state 
power to remove economic abuses and to make it possible, through 
legislation, for all classes to live a human life. This has remained 
central in democratic philosophy. The equality that has been de- 
manded has depended upon the inequalities which men were most 
aware of—inequality before the law, inequality of land, political 
inequality, inequality of education, and inequality of speech and 
assembly. 

The claim that men are by nature equal, as individuals, came later 
with the distinction between nature and convention. It was then said 
that inequalities were due to human institutions. An early argument for 
natural inequality was made by Callicles in the Gorgias of Plato, and 
was based upon this distinction between nature and convention. Men 
are unequal by nature, but the many, being weak, combine to nullify 
this law of nature. This, he thought, was unjust. It is not only that 
in nature the strong destroy the weak, the superior rule the inferior, 
but this, since it is the law of nature, is right. According to nature, 
“... it is just for the better to have more than the worse, the more 
powerful than the weaker, and . . . among men as among animals, 
and indeed among whole cities and races . . . justice consists in the 
superior ruling over and having more than the inferior.” 

Laws of states which restrain the superior or more successful, and 
which interfere with the more intelligent in getting what they want, 
are still regarded by many as unjust. It is believed that men have 
rights because nature has endowed them with powers. It is said also 
that this is best for the weak, the inferior, and the less intelligent. 

Actual inequality has often been accepted as evidence of inequality 
by nature. Doubtless the inference is sound in some cases, but the 
tendency to pass from what is to what is natural or to what ought 
to be is so strong that the facts are likely to be ignored. 

It has been common also to accept differences as indicating, and 
sometimes as identical with, inequality. Aristotle seems to have 
thought that differences between the souls and bodies of men were 
marks of free men and slaves, or superior and inferior men. This was 
not always the case, however, “for some slaves have the souls and 
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others have the bodies of freemen”, Aristotle held, as would be 
expected, that the superior should rule the inferior, and that this is 
in accordance with nature. “For he who can foresee with his mind 
is by nature intended to be lord and master, and he who can work 
with his body is a subject, and by nature a slave; hence master and 
slave have the same interest.” Although we no longer use the terms 
master and slave we accept many of the implications of these terms, 
as used by Aristotle, wherever we find the superiority-inferiority 
relationship, The working man, for example, has duties implied in 
his status of inferiority, and many are shocked that he unwillingly 
accepts dominance, especially since it is for his own good. Men ought 
to feel, act, and think, in harmony with the social and economic status 
which nature has given them. 

Natural inequality was accepted by Aristotle the more readily 
because only on this basis could nature as “end” be realized. “For 
what a thing is when fully developed, we call its nature.” The state 
exists by nature in that it is an end which nature intends. Some men 
are rational, others only “participate in reason but do not have it”; 
and, since the development of the state required that the rational 
should rule, the irrational, or those fitted only for work, should be 
ruled. A slave, however, is apparently one in whom nature could not 
realize itself; he is only an instrument for the realization of the end 
of nature in the state, or perhaps the end of the master. The end of 
slaves was thus not in themselves but the making of a good life for 
the master class. At the same time, he believed, the slave would in 
this way realize the best life possible for slaves. 

Although the existence of superior and inferior classes was nature’s 
doing it must have struck Aristotle, as it does many today, as a 
fortunate circumstance, since otherwise what would become of the 
state with its culture, its good life for the few? And who would do the 
work? To many it is clear, as it was to Aristotle, that a good life is 
impossible except for the few. While the fact of natural inequality 
is better established today, the inferences from that fact and the 
interpretation with respect to democracy remain essentially what they 
were for Aristotle. Men are in fact unequal. This is natural. The 
many are limited by nature itself, and the few are what they are by 
nature. The many need the few, and the few can use the many. Why 
kick against the pricks? 

To Plato and Aristotle the economy of living requires that certain 
functions should be represented in the social order. The inference 
was that nature operates to produce classes of men who perform 
these necessary functions. There seems to be no evidence, however, 
that nature foresees any particular order of living, least of all the 
modern industrial order, or that men are what they are because they 
perform the functions which they do, in fact, perform. It is to be hoped 
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that what men often do is based upon nature, but we cannot infer 

, what that nature is from what they happen to do. The old argument 
from design is still very much alive, only now it is used to explain and 
to justify the social order. Since tests appear to give scientific sanction 
to the “natural” it is expected that men will resign themselves to the 
particular scheme of things that is. Indeed it would be best so. The 
intelligent rule and by brainpower make the workers prosperous. What 
sensible man could wish for more? Since in the nature of things it | 
must be so, it must in the nature of things be right. It is inconceivable 
that civilized men could have lived happily through the many ages if 
they had not been able to believe that the inhuman and intolerable 
conditions in which the many have lived, and in which many still live, 
were ordained by nature or by God. | 

Advocates of equality have said that it was convention or institu- 
tions which made men unequal. Perhaps Aristotle’s argument was 
designed to meet this view, expressed by certain Sophists. For, on 
his view, conventions, human institutions, themselves are “by nature”, 
since it is through them that nature realizes itself. Conventions, to be 
sure, might make men unequal, but it was a natural inequality and | 
justified by the production of noble men. Given the belief that some 
particular order such as the city-state or the modern industrial order 
is a means to the realization of nature, the argument from convention 
appears invalid. We use different words today but essentially the | 
same thing is meant. Inequalities and their instruments are justified 
on the ground that they do, in fact, make for progress, or the 
common good, or a full dinnerpail if not the “abundant life”, There 
is always the assurance, in any case, that the fruits of inequality will 
trickle down and be leveled off somewhat as they spread among the 
masses of men. 

The advocates of human equality have sometimes also meant by 
nature “end” rather than mere identity of substance of man in some 
“original” nature. They too have looked to realization, with the 
emphasis upon what man may become in the future. But it was the 
end of man as an individual, not as the state, which they had in mind. 
To a democrat there is nothing strange in conceiving “inferior” men 
as worthy subjects for the realization of nature. If it be true that 
men are what they are, absolutely, and if present actual inequalities 
be unalterable, there is an end to many things dreamed of and hoped 
for. The belief in democracy appears to involve the acceptance, in 
some form or meaning, of human equality. Certainly the acceptance 
of present-day inequalities is a rejection of democracy. 

Having rejected the dogma of natural equality the tendency is now 
to replace it with the dogma of natural inequality. It is important 
that the matter, one may say the cause, of human equality should not 
be settled by the substitution of a phrase. There is a choice even 
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among dogmas, and it is quite possible that, if we must have one, the 
dogma of equality is preferable, in its social consequences, to that of 
inequality. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the demand for equality has meant 
that all differences should be done away with. No demand has been 
made that men should be equal in size, in beauty, in intelligence, in 
virtue, or, generally speaking, in wealth. The objection has been to 
differences which create arbitrary and special privileges, and which 
give an unfair advantage to some. The inequalities which men have 
been willing to fight against have been basic in human living. The 
sound judgment and sense of values shown by the many in this matter 
go far toward justifying democratic philosophy. If they have appealed 
to nature it has been because they believed, falsely perhaps, that 
nature is in some sense part of an ideal order. 

The rejection of equality has included, not oniy the denial that men 
are equal, but the assertion that they ought not to be equal. It is against 
this effort to close the doors to the future that men who have wakened 
to the goods and evils of individual existence will always fight. The 
human, democratic movement has proved, not that men are by nature 
equal, but that greater equality can be won, and they do not doubt 
that it is good. The consciousness of the dignity of man has strength- 
ened hands and hearts. 

The emphasis has been wrongly placed both as to equality and 
inequality in so far as it has been based upon comparisons among 
men. This has been more excusable in the demand for equality since 
the advantages of some over others have been so prominent. The 
central value in democracy, however, is individuality, and its chief 
interest is in the growth of the individual in accordance with his own 
capacities. There is no demand in a democracy that the individual 
be limited in his growth or in achievement merely to keep him on a 
level with others. The ideal is the development of each individual, and 
the democrat has believed, rightly or wrongly, that every individual 
has capacity for growth. He does not believe that every man can do 
equally well what any one can do. He recognizes special talent, know- 
ledge, and training. He takes his car to a good mechanic, calls a good 
doctor, and wants a good school for his children. He does not wish 
to have these things as a special privilege, however, and is uneasy 
when others are deprived of them. 

It has been said that one man is as good as another, but this: has 
never meant that men are equally virtuous. All men are said to be equal 
in the sight of God, but no one ever supposed that God saw no differ- 
ences among men. There is a sense in which one man is as good as 
another, though just what it means is hard to say. Man should be given 
credit for this insight, since he has seen some dignity, some human or 
divine quality, which the blind have not seen. 
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The first commandment in a democracy is: “be a person and 
respect others as persons.” The final defeat of democracy can come 
only with the inability of man to obey this injunction, but this would 
mean that some men must be living instruments rather than living 
men. ; 
Before this final defeat of the human enterprise is accepted there 
is much that may be attempted. We might, for example, try bringing 
all the resources of science and the arts to the fight. It is clear that 
physical strength, energy, and intelligence, varying with social and 
environmental conditions and judgments of worth, have been the 
chief determinants of the relationships among men. We know that 
these factors make differences and inequalities, but do we know which 
ones are necessary? It is believed, for example, that malnutrition has 
certain serious consequences, If factors of this kind operate more 
extensively among the “lower” classes, perhaps this accounts for 
some “natural” inequalities. Success in life, especially economic success 
which is the present standard for judgments of superiority and in- 
feriority, depends very much upon courage, and courage appears to 
depend a great deal upon the presence or absence of energy. Energy, | 
in turn, depends upon many factors, one of which is presumably | 
proper food. Until the resources of scientific knowledge have been 
exhausted in matters of this kind we may reserve judgment as to the | 
finality of many inequalities. 
The way of thinking, also, is often decisive. If we think of the 
future in terms of some fixed nature antecedently determining it, and 
accept what is, even if it has always been, as a finality, one type of 
consequences will follow. We know that the dogma of an unchanging 
human nature has hindered needed and possible changes. We suppose 
that nature is in some sense an unchanging order; but, in human 
affairs at least, one successful way of determining what cannot be 
done is to try to do it. Nature, whatever it is, and fixed order and law, 
if there be such, must be taken into account. But the method of 
thinking which reads forward from what is and has been to an order | 
which may be is not only a more hopeful view, but truer to a | 
changing, growing world, than the view which prevents experiment | 
on the ground that human nature is what it is and the social order 
a necessary result of that nature, in this case, a fixed pattern of 
inequalities. We cannot ignore “what is”, but first we wish to know 
whether it is what it is taken to be. It is really unimportant what men 
are not “by nature”, except that when nature has beaten us we must 
recognize it, find out how it happened, and proceed to circumvent 
it where it appears desirable in order to gain our ends. Nature itself 
probably has no ends, but even if it had we need not accept them as 
our own unless we must, and then only so long as we must. We can 
only know by experiment what must be accepted. 


0 
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If. what democracy requires is not natural but human equality, a 
truly human ordering of whatever way of living individuals are 
capable of, we have no right to despair. Hereditary finalities are one 
thing, but unless they are such as to make growth impossible, we 
need only learn what they are and what best can be done about it. 
The democratic thesis is that we should use all power and all know- 
ledge to humanize nature. 


It is not only the lack of knowledge and the failure to use the 


‘knowledge we have in bringing about greater equality, but the stand- 


ards and judgments of worth, which make the problem of democracy 
difficult. For such standards and judgments determine what success 
and failure, superiority and inferiority, are in any particular social 
order. The successful in industry and finance are judged to be superior 
today because the accepted standards select and give opportunity for 
expression to impulses and powers which bring success in accordance 
with those standards. In a different social order, say that of the 
Navajo Indian, the superior and the successful would be quite different 
persons due to the different organization of human values, and to 
the kind of powers and activities stimulated by those values. A demo- 
cratic way of living involves, then, a philosophy of values by which 
human activities and interests would be judged, and by which standards 
of superiority and success would be established. It involves, further, 
the very difficult problem how all men, and not a few only, may share 
in the basic values of human living. Since the growth of the indivdual 
is dependent upon the growth of institutions, democracy requires a 
philosophy of social organization. Growth makes continuous change 
necessary, and this makes experimentation necessary. It is not strange, 
then, that the democratic way of thinking and living should appear 
radical. The inequalities in any society are likely to seem “natural” 
and justifiable to those whose interests are forwarded by them, and 
whose sense of values is shaped by them. Those whose interests are 
not served by existing inequalities, and whose estimate of human 
values is different, will wish to change the social order. 

It is doubtful whether the phrase “equality of opportunity”, which 
some would use in place of “equality”, will remove the difficulties. For 
what constitutes opportunity is not easy to say. Some would accept 
the mere existence of schools as giving equal opportunity for educa- 
tion; but this is, of course, far too simple. It has often been said that 
the unemployed workman has an opportunity to make a living by 
going to a plot of unused land, and because this has been believed 
many have dismissed the problem of the unemployed from their minds, 
or they resent other efforts to find ways of living for the workman. 
The matter of getting to the land, of tools, of knowledge, and of 
fitness for farming, have not been considered. Opportunity is not 
simply a matter of external means, but of personality as well. The 
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conditions of opportunity and of making opportunities are as obscure 
as nature itself. The individual always lives in a relatively fixed social 
order, and the first condition of equality of opportunity is perhaps 
the opportunity to remake that order. An analysis of opportunity 
would thus reveal all the complex factors of the general problem of 
equality. The phrase does, however, suggest more exactly what demo- 
cracy requires, but if used uncritically will prove to be a snare and a | 
delusion. 
Equality of opportunity would require fair play not only in the 
social and physical environment, but also between competing impulses, 
qualities, and values, within the individual. Perhaps it would not 
always mean equality among impulses, however, since it might be 
worth while to give an advantage to creative impulses against possess- 
ive impulses. If it be true, as it is generally believed, that the more 
desirable tendencies in human nature are the weaker, they should be 
weighted. At present the child who has special ability and interest in 
some form of artistic activity does not have equal opportunity with 
the child who may be very inferior in this respect. It is the higher 
ranges of human excellence which democracy is believed to be inimical 
to. Democracy does tend to take away exclusive privileges from the 
few; but this is hostility, not to excellence, but to an exclusive 
opportunity for it. The objection itself is really based on the assump- 
tion that excellence is limited to the few. Democracy assumes, on the 
other hand, that any child may have potential powers of growth in 
excellence, and that an open way of life is necessary to give opportun- 
ity for their development wherever they may appear. There is in- 
creasing evidence in our schools that this assumption is well founded. 
A further hindrance to greater desirable equality is the unwilling- 
ness on the part of the few that the many should participate in the 
good. This is largely due to fear for their own privileged interests, 
and to the belief engendered by that fear that the many are incapable 
of the good. Without the sharing of goods and experience there is 
no democracy. The first essential for this is the consent of mind and 
the relaxation of the will to dominate and to win some exclusive } 
good regardless of the interests of others. This is the beginning of 
real equality of opportunity. For such consent of mind and will 
would allow other and more humane interests of human nature to grow 
and thus permit fair play among man’s faculties. Under the tension 
of the fierce will to dominate there is opportunity only for those who 
have this will, and whose will may be reinforced by supporting 
advantages which wealth and social status give. It is unlikely that 
this will ever take place in the present social order so long, at least, 
as the energies of men run strong. Hence the necessity for the 
regulation of the social order, based upon principles of justice which 
take account of the whole range of human values. In a state whose 
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government is chiefly concerned with the promotion of economic 
interests at home and abroad, and which dares to promote artistic 
interests only as a means of feeding and clothing the needy, little 
may be expected, although the effort itself has proved how inequalities 
are supported. 

When we consider the onward striving of the human race, when 
we have seen man climb the “rough and steep ascent of the hill of 
excellence”, we may think that he has often overstated his case, that 
his pronouncements upon human equality and endowed rights have 
been romantic nonsense. We may wonder at his appeal to what he 
called nature, though scarcely at his ignorance of what it is. Men 
after all must have a cause, and must appeal to something, and it 
would be an error to suppose that the formula itself is of primary 
importance. Men have appealed to an ideal order and have rejected 
“what is”, but most important of all they have had their faces set 
toward what might be. The great fact is the slow awakening of men 
in increasing numbers to possibilities of a desirable order of living 
for the common man. And this means, in the concrete, possibilities in 
obscure individuals, where, in the accepted view, they are not looked 
for. The unexpected and “unnatural” appearance of superior men has 
dramatized his hopes and justified his faith; but the real ground of 
his hopes has been the emergence in his children, where opportunity 
was given, of qualities and interests which may have been expected 
only in the privileged few. Nor is it strange that his demands have been 
based upon the dogma of equality. What he has wanted has been, 
and is, not some abstract status conceived as good, but the concrete 
goods and activities which he has wakened to find others enjoying 
and himself deprived of. 

Perhaps it would be better if we could dispense with the dogma 
of equality, but we should pay dearly if we were to allow the dogma 
of inequality to be substituted for it. The dangers arising from a 
fixed order of inequalities are far greater than any that might arise 
from the open way of living which is democracy. This, it is said, 
would mean confusion, blundering, and inefficiency. But those who 
have tried to arrange the lives of others have had a dubious clearness, 
and have not been free from blundering. To one who is awake it 
means much to be able to do his own blundering. Many doors have 
been opened to man, usually one at a time, and even then only 
partially. We might try throwing open all doors now closed. It might 
have been better—for the few—if man had never wakened; but the 
many, being awake, would do well to watch carefully the old enemy, 
“natural inequality”. 


Roy FREDERICK SWIFT 
Betoir CoLiecEe 
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Mathematical Logic. By WiLLARD VAN ORMAN QuINE. New York, 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1940. Pp. xiii, 348. 


This book is an excellent systematic presentation of mathematical 
logic. It draws upon the most valuable work in recent times in order 
to restate, and in many ways furbish, the claim that all of classical 
mathematics may be deduced from logic. It does this with clarity 
and unsparing exactness. 

Professor Quine constructs a logic whose only undefined terms are 
those denoting joint denial, universal quantification, and class-mem- 
bership. All connectives in the theory of truth-functional composition 
of statements are defined in terms of the sign for joint denial, and a 
tabular method for deciding whether formulae are tautologous is 
presented. At this level no axioms are introduced; the deductive 
method is avoided. But when Quine comes to that branch of logic 
which involves the essential occurrence of expressions like ‘for 
every x’, 1.e., quantifiers, he points out, mournfully, the absence of a 
tabular method for establishing logical truth. He therefore presents, 
by means of suitable metamathematical devices, an infinite set of 
axioms of quantification. He continues to develop the theory of 
quantification until he comes to consider truths which involve the 
essential occurrence of the last primitive sign—the sign for class- 
membership. In order to get these as theorems he is obliged to 
introduce a set of axioms for membership. From then on, no more 
axioms are needed, and after relations are introduced as classes of 
ordered pairs, the requisite parts of relation theory are derived, natural 
number is defined, and a method of deriving the theory of real numbers 
is outlined. In the last chapter the syntax of the developed system is 
formalized, and various syntactical truths are expressed with the help 
of logic and one syntactical primitive. A new way of stating Godel’s 
result concerning the incompletability of logic and mathematics is 
presented. Because he introduces a concept called “protosyntactical 
incompletability”, Quine is able to prove an extension of Gdédel’s 
result—one of many extensions which fall under a general formula- 
tion of Tarski. 

Several things in the book deserve special mention. 

1—It is a model of careful attention to the distinction between 
using and mentioning expressions. As a result, Quine’s discussion of 
the meaning of the word ‘implies’ and its relation to the conditional- 
sign is very enlightening. This same distinction between an expression 
and its name is the basis of some very valuable comments on the usual 
formulation of the so-called sentential calculus. In Quine’s own for- 
mulation of this part of logic, syntactical variables are used—they are 
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some Greek letters which are not used as logical constants—and by 
means of a suitable idiom in which these variables occur, all the truths 
of the usual sentential calculus are expressed. Thus, the law of 
the reflexivity of the conditional mode of statement composition, 
traditionally ‘p> p’, is stated by Quine, with suitable notation, as 
“Every statement which is the result of writing a statement @ 
followed by a conditional-sign followed by a statement @, is tau- 
tologous”. In this way he dispenses with variables which take state- 
ments as substituends, and therefore with quantifiers like ‘For every 
state of affairs p’. Since, on Quine’s view, to be is to be the value of 
a variable, the existence of that traditional entity, the so-called fact 
or state of affairs, is not assumed. 

2—The object-language which Quine introduces contains only one 
style of variable: the lower-case latin letters ‘x’, ‘y’, ‘z’, etc. Therefore 
Quine says: “when through the medium of quantification we affirm 
something as true of every object +, we mean it to apply not merely 
to every spatially extended concrete object x, but to every object, 
abstract or concrete, class or individual” (121). But, as is well-known, 
when the abstraction-operator ‘%’ is introduced, and is interpreted as 
‘the class of all entities + such that’, contradictions turn up; Russell’s 
paradox and infinitely many others appear. Quine avoids these by 
reinterpreting the sign ‘#’ in the manner of von Neumann; he reads 
it ‘the class of all elements x such that’. Not all entities are elements; 
an element is the kind of entity that can be a member of a class. When 
the precise condition for being an element is given, and the ab- 
straction-operator is interpreted as Quine interprets it, Russell’s para- 
dox and the others are not forthcoming. This method of avoiding the 
paradoxes, although similar to von Neumann’s, is not only more 
liberal, but also permits Quine to demonstrate, without special pos- 
tulation, the axiom of infinity. It is in connection with his liberal 
method of avoiding the paradoxes and deriving the axiom of infinity 
that Quine’s most original contribution appears. Whether his system 
is consistent, however, is not yet known.' In this book he does not 
undertake to prove its consistency, nor even its relative consistency. 
Concerning the latter problem he says: “The most we can hope for, 
in such a proof, is to show that one theory is consistent if another is; 
and this is interesting just in case the one theory was more suspect 
than the other” (166). 

3—This book, more than most on mathematical logic, is concerned 


*Since the writing of this review Quine’s system has been proven incon- 
sistent. A paper by Quine in the Journal of Symbolic Logic will present the 
details of the inconsistency as well as devices for avoiding it. The reviewer 
does not think that any of his other judgments of the book will be affected 
by this proof of inconsistency. Whether they are, however, will be more 
easily decidable on the basis of Quine’s forthcoming paper. 
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with the ontology it assumes. In addition to its elimination of facts 
i and the hierarchy of types, it does other things along this line which 
are of interest. (a) No abstract objects other than classes are needed, 
since relations, functions, and numbers may be construed as classes. 
(b) Individuals are identical with their unit-classes. In this way all 
non-classes become classes. (Not all entities are identified with their 
unit-classes, only individuals are.) (c) in Quine’s system, all the 
names needed for discourse (including the discourse of empirical 
science) may be provided for by abstraction, since names may be 
introduced as short for descriptions, which in turn are abstracts of 
a special kind. But descriptions are formed by prefixing an operator 
to a formula, and therefore these formulae, when they are extra- 
logical, must be assumed as primitive. Thus Quine urges the geo- 
grapher who wishes to formalize his science to introduce the word 
‘Europe’ as short for ‘the one and only object such that eur 2x’. 
‘Europe’ then, would not be a primitive of geography, but the phrase 
‘eur x would be. The latter would be an extra-logical formula. The 
important point is that no primitive extra-logical expressions would 
be names. The expression ‘eur’ would figure syncategorematically in 
‘eur x’, and would no more name anything than would a left paren- 
thesis. Quine gives a subtle reason for introducing extra-logical 
formulae as primitive rather than names, and for construing all 
names as abbreviations of descriptions. He shows that only by con- 
: struing names in this way can we deny the statement ‘Pegasus exists’. 
For otherwise, if we accept the word ‘Pegasus’ as a primitive name, 
and since we are committed to the truth of ‘For every +, x exists’ 
(because its denial is ‘there is something which does not exist’, and 
this is contradictory) we must accept ‘Pegasus exists’, This is the re- 
sult of applying a rule of inference which we want to retain in all its 
generality, namely the rule which permits us to deduce a statement 
from a universal statement by dropping initial universal quantifiers and 
putting names for freed variables. Quine’s device, on the other hand, 
does permit us to deny ‘Pegasus exists’ even though we accept ‘For 
every x, x exists’; moreover it permits this without restricting the " 
substitution of names. 

Because it is a clear, exact, and exhaustive treatment of the subject, 
Professor Quine’s book should serve well as a text in a course on 
mathematical logic. Readers familiar with other systems of logic 
will find the historical comments in the book very useful; they show 
the relations of Quine’s system to others, 

The reviewer has been able to find only one printing error: on 
page 291, fourth line from the bottom, a left quotation mark should 
replace the only corner in the line. 


Morton G. WHITE 
COLLEGE OF THE Ci1Ty oF New York 
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The Ideologies of Religion. By Georce Perrico Concer. New York, 
Round Table Press, Inc., 1940. Pp. viii, 272. 


The bulk of this volume consists of critical and discriminating 
evaluation of current philosophies—‘“ideologies’—of religion. The 
classification—Occultism, Mysticism, Supernaturalism, Idealism, Prag- 
matism, Evolutionism, Naturalism, Humanism, and Economic Nation- 
alism—would be unsatisfactory for most purposes, but it serves well 
in this inquiry. No contemporary philosophy of religion is found 
adequate, although each has at least a few merits, and some a con- 
siderable number. In passing, mention should be made of Professor 
Conger’s artistic skill in the employment of analogies and illustrations, 
some of which other teachers of philosophy will be glad to borrow 
for their own lectures. 

The most interesting portion of the book is the concluding chapter, 
in which constructive suggestions are offered. These are thought 
provoking, and deserve elaboration in a volume exclusively devoted 
to the purpose. This, it is to be hoped, Professor Conger will some 
time give us. The desideratum, he believes, is a philosophy of religion 
which will retain “the openness and range of occultism with its 
readiness to explore new horizons”, the “sense of immediacy and 
totality of experience” of mysticism, the recognition of moral con- 
trast and personality afforded by supernaturalism, the idealistic 
affirmation that there are significant relationships between mind and 
the universe, the pragmatic desire “to seek high satisfactions” under 
given cosmic conditions, the evolutionist’s recognition of process and 
discernment of levels, the naturalistic attention to science, the human- 
ist’s impatience with superstitions and devotion to human welfare, 
and something of the structural ethics implied in economic national- 
ism. Professor Conger furnishes “two major suggestions” for the 
achievement of this synthesis:—the “epitomization hypothesis” and 
the “horizon principle”. 

The “epitomization hypothesis”, a proposed improvement of emerg- 
ent evolutionism, maintains that the structures and processes of the 
realm of matter are imitated in more intricate ways by those of 
living organisms, and the latter in turn by those of man. The universe 
therefore “not merely evolves man, but also epitomizes itself in man” ; 
he is a microcosm. The universe epitomized in man naturally yields 
the projection which we see as theism. This projection needs to be 
carefully corrected; for the different historic religions and ideologies, 
although significant, are all more or less out of focus. 

The “principle of horizons” is derived from the selective character 
of attention, which latter always focuses some discriminated object 
against a comparatively neglected fringe, background, or “horizon”. 
This is why we cannot make any positive assertions about the infinite, 
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which belongs in the horizon, and not in the center of our thought 
and experience. To call God “infinite”, merely means that we can 
set no fixed limits to his wisdom, power, goodness, and unchangeable- 
ness. Perhaps God is the “Culminative Person” in which the cosmic 
process includes lesser persons. Through a great religious movement 
in history, inspired by the life of its founder, it may be that men dis- 
cover the Object of their religious devotion revealing itself. This 
Object (God) is “not the whole universe, but it is what is good in 
the universe—the process which makes righteousness” both in the 
cosmic order and in human experience. 


WILLIAM KELLEY WRIGHT 
DartMoutTH COLLEGE 


Jurisprudence. By Epcar BopENHEIMER. New York, McGraw-Hill! 
Book Co., 1940. Pp. xiv, 358. 


A reviewer ought to consider Bodenheimer’s book from two stand- 
points ; namely, as a textbook for use in a college or law-school course 
in jurisprudence, and as an original contribution to the field of 
critical jurisprudential literature. From both standpoints the book 
merits respectful treatment. 

As a textbook the book shares the vice of all such books in the 
philosophic disciplines: it cannot replace sources. Whatever the use- 
fulness of textbooks may be in history, the physical sciences, mathe- 
matics and other fields of study, in philosophy there is no substitute 
for the original writings; the value of the course lies in the direct 
contact between the student and Plato, Aristotle, Hume; between the 
student and von Ihering, Kant, Holmes. 

A textbook, however, such as that by Le Buffe and Hayes,’ which 
states propositions and comments as bases only for discussion, may 
have value as a point of reference for the lecturer and student. This 
is not the style of Bodenheimer’s book: it is presented more as a 
substitute than as an occasion, for lectures. 

But it might be possible to combine this book with Hall’s Readings 
in Jurisprudence?, provided, however, Bodenheimer’s book is offered 
only as a skeletal framework of the subject and to introduce the 
nature of the problems; and provided Hall’s book is not made to take 
the place of the important legal classics in extenso. 

The chief interest of the book, however, is as a contribution to the 
field of critical jurisprudential writing, the class of works typified by 
the contributions of Pollock, Gray, Holland, Markby and Salmond. 
It represents an honest attempt at the understanding and statement of 
the basic concepts and problems in the field: the differentiation of 


*See Konvitz, review of Le Buffe and Hayes, Jurisprudence, 49 Ethics 
359 (1039). | ; ie 

*See Konvitz, review of Hall, Readings in Jurisprudence, 49 Yale Law 
Journal 160 (1939). 
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power, law and justice; relations between law and sovereignty, 
morals, custom and administration; natural law in its various stages 
from the Stoics to the Neo-Thomists; law and political, psychological, 
economic, national, racial and cultural factors; the positivism of the 
analytical and sociological schools of jurisprudence. These subjects 
are treated with a freshness, spirit, and originality which make the 
book profitable reading not only to the student in school but to the 
teacher as well. 

It is not possible to examine in this review all of the author’s 
views; we shall limit ourselves to comments on his conception of 
the nature of law. 

Law, Bodenheimer says, is mainly a rational institution: “an attempt 
to solve the tensions and conflicts inherent in social life, ... by an 
orderly peaceful adjustment of the reasonable claims of individuals 
or groups”. This adjustment through law can take place only where 
there is a wide distribution of approximately equal power units; but a 
condition of complete freedom and equality “is too antagonistic to 
the harsh realities of nature ever to be realized in human social life”. 
For the law to be realized, however, it is necessary to have a social 
order in which the possibility of abuse of power by private individuals 
and government is reduced to a minimum; for this purpose there 
must be a “substantial” equality of rights among citizens, and a system 
of checks and balances as a limitation on the government. 

There is, I believe, an apparent confusion in this view, resulting 
from a monistic rationale of the concept of law. There is a difference 
between law as “an attempt to solve the tensions and conflicts” 
(1) between the owners of automobiles involved in an accident, 
(2) between the employer and his employees over the right to organize 
a union or stage a sit-down strike, and (3) between the community 
and, say, Murder, Inc. In the first instance, there is substantial 
equality of rights, and perhaps of powers; the law is not weighted on 
the side of either party. In the second instance, each party struggles 
to have the law on its side; to have the law on its side means to have 
the law weighted on its side: essentially the struggle is for power, 
the power that the state can exert by favoring one party or the other. 
To issue an injunction against peaceful picketing is to send the 
police force over to the side of the strike-breakers and employer; 
to refuse to issue the injunction in many instances is to send the 
police force over to the side of the workers. In this instance a resort 
to law is a bid for a specific means of power. In the third instance 
there is no pretense of equality: it is all against one poor devil. 

It is only fair to add that the author in most of the discussion shows 
keen awareness of the complex character of the topics and problems 
treated. 


Mitton R, Konvitz 
New York University Scuoort or Law 
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A History of Economic Ideas. By EpMuND WuitTtakKer. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1940. Pp. xii, 766. 


How can the history of doctrines best be presented? For genera- 
tions this question has been discussed. Writers who regarded econo- 
mics as a discipline conceived in the eighteenth century could begin 
with the Physiocrats and proceed school by school with suitable di- 
gressions on the eclectics. That methodology could, with the passage 
of time and with renewed interest in medieval or classical economics, 
be projected both forward and backward. Meantime, however, a tre- 
mendous amount of labor was expended, decade by decade, in con- 
structing doctrinal genealogies, sometimes as an introduction — to 
positive theory, more often as an exercise in historical research, 
usually rewarded by a Ph.D. degree. Only very brave scholars wrote 
histories of economic thought and in all cases the better part of 
valor was revealed in their agreement to write in terms of schools. 

Now a very brave scholar, and a very good one, has attempted to 
treat the history of doctrines by means of a series of doctrinal 
journeys. The author, Professor Whittaker, calls his method “ideo- 
logical”, indicating his literary, as well as his methodological, courage. 
But I shall not quarrel about a word. He will agree with me, I am 
sure, that “doctrinal journeys” describes his methodology. And I want 
to be very emphatic on one point: a doctrinal journey is not synonym- 
ous with a doctrinal genealogy. The latter ascribes definite prove- 
nance, and hence must frequently resort to all manner of conjectures 
about how A derived his ideas from B. Marxists, of course, do not 
have this difficulty, but since Professor Whittaker is most certainly 
not a Marxist, how then can his doctrinal journeys escape this tenuous 
business of ascription which doctrinal genealogies involve? For 
primitive people Professor Whittaker avoids the difficulty by resort 
to anthropology, and for all ages beyond the primitive by the projection 
of anthropology, that is, by reference to economic and cultural history. 
The idea chain is modified not by deterministic forces, but by the 
circumstantial impact of “environment”; and very courageously Pro- 
fessor Whittaker attempts to describe at appropriate chronological 
points on each journey the precise environmental forces that modified 
a given idea chain. Since there are fifteen doctrinal journeys, each 
spanning the time period from ancient times to the New Deal, the 
amount of environment portraiture is necessarily great. A good 
economic historian, Professor Whittaker has done his work well 
considering the constant need for very compact writing. 

As a methodological experiment his book deserves cordial com- 
mendation. Yet it is almost too heroic, a word I use here without the 
slightest irony. There are time gaps in the doctrinal journeys some- 
times of hundreds of years. There are intricate “environmental” cir- 
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cumstances that divide opinions on doctrines so that a page or two of 
economic history cannot yield the clue to divergent contemporaneous 
ideas, My major criticism, however, is that parallel journeys cannot 
and ought not be traced for doctrines which later come to occupy a 
systematic relation one to another. The history of economic thought 
is dendritic, and it must, therefore, be explained as a process of 
branching. Which means, | fear, that the methodological problem is 
not yet solved. 
E. A. J. Jounson 


New YorK UNIVERSITY 


_ Experience, Reason and Faith: A Survey in Philosophy and Religion. 
By E. G. Bewxes, H. B. Jerrerson, E. T. Apams, and H. A. 
BrauTicAM. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1940. Pp. xviii, 650. 
A legend has it that the indefatigable Gildersleeve, of Greek gram- 

mar fame, left the prepositions to the last hoping to die before he 
reached them. The authors of this survey show a similar courage. 
They laid hold on the perennial problem of how to introduce the 
fields of philosophy and religion. Their guiding idea appears to be 
both timely and feasible. Timely, in that they have sought to make 
articulate the very traditions out of which our philosophical and 
religious ideas have come, That panoramic view divides into seven 
sections, distributed as follows: The Hebrew religious development, 
religion and philosophy among the Greeks, the Graeco-Roman world, 
the mediaeval and modern periods. 

The feasibility of the undertaking will be settled for the teacher by 
its admirable qualities. The student for whom it was written will 
find it little short of fascinating. In fact that part is almost too well 
done. Some readers are apt to think of themselves henceforth as 
educated persons. So much fine material is introduced in masterly 
fashion. Sections one and two are exceptional achievements. Never- 
theless the book will need supplementation at two points especially. 
First, many will be struck by the disproportionate space allowed to 
religion at the expense of philosophy. These historical surveys of 
religion are condensed and altogether pertinent. Simply, their adequacy 
entails curtailment elsewhere. The second point is more significant. 
A defective philosophical temper shows itself mainly in two forms. 
Too little critical analysis of the logic of the sciences is included, 
notably in later chapters. A similar defect carries over in the treat- 
ment of philosophy. Philosophy as a matter of temperament is over- 
done. If philosophy were not also much more beside, it would deserve 
to rank with any systematization of prejudice. The science of human 
fallibility is not identical with the logic of philosophical thinking. 
Here the modern period is too condensed to convey an idea of the 
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importance of what philosophy has accomplished. The philosophical 
movements of continental rationalism, English empiricism, and the 
¥ Critical philosophy of Kant, are not clearly differentiated. Finally, 
and as a consequence, philosophy is almost condemned as philosophy 
by its pragmatic bias, and religion misconstrued as devotionism. 


Ir G. WHITCHURCH 
GarRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 


A Philosophy of Science. By W. H. WerKMeEIsTeR. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1940. Pp. xiv, 552. 


This book is the outgrowth of the author’s senior course in philo- 
sophy of science at the University of Nebraska. His epistemological 
analysis of science is from a modernized Kantian point of view. All 
knowledge is grounded in first-person experience that is integrated 
through the use of concepts. Concepts are not copies of things, but 
principles or rules by means of which contents of experience are 
integrated into the coherent unity of objects that are “stable” and 
“continuous”. A law is a universal concept. : 

The function of concepts in the integration of experience is 
illustrated by expositions of various sciences. In a chapter on sym- 
bolism anthropological data are presented to demonstrate how primi- 
tive man has fashioned linguistic forms in adaptation to his environ- 
ment. As science advances, mathematics as the instrument of 
quantitative analysis becomes the grammar of science and our natural 
languages are replaced by logical schemata of abstractly defined 
concepts. A chapter on the fundamental ideas of mathematics expounds 
the calculus and theory of the continuum. In a chapter on space and 
geometry there are analyses of non-Euclidean geometry and the theory ’ 
of relativity. The highly abstract concepts of quantum mechanics are 
then set forth as principles for the integration of observational 
experience in physics. A discussion of the problems of chemistry 
centers around the representation of the structure of organic mole- 
cules. In the chapter on interpretations of life vitalism is rejected but 
categories of teleology and holism are held to be necessary for the 
integration of vital phenomena. The author believes that a law of the 
organismic “whole” cannot be derived from the laws of physics and 
chemistry; but if ever a law of the organismic “whole” is found, the 
simpler laws of physics and chemistry will be derivable as limiting 
cases. This view later furnishes the basis of a theory of free will 
that recognizes the réle of causal determination in the physicochemical 
realm, The chapter on mind and personality explains mind and body 
to be complementary aspects of personality which transcends both. 
Cosmological theory and evolution are reviewed in the sketch of the 
development from star dust to man. 
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The work does not offer the detailed critical analysis of scientific 
method characteristic of some other works; it is primarily a synoptic 
survey of science with a view to the demonstration that concepts are 
principles of integration. The author demonstrates remarkable 
familiarity with first-hand sources and especially with European works 
that are practically unmentioned by American philosophical writers. 
Unusual quotations from Leonardo da Vinci on scientific method and 
from Euler on space are illuminating. 

There are blemishes in the exposition of the fundamental concepts 
of the calculus on pages 158 and 162. The statements of the principles 
of least time and least action could be improved. It is not explained 
that the advance of the perihelion of an elliptical orbit occurs for 
different reasons in special and general relativity. The word “uni- 
formly” is used in an unusual sense in the statement on page 259 that 
Schroedinger’s theory assumes that the electric charge of the “elec- 
tronic cloud” is uniformly distributed throughout the atom. There are 
a number of misprints such as the indication of the angle @ in fig. 2, 
the symbol for the unit of h on page 238, and the symbol for momentum 
on page 457. However, despite minor faults from an individual 
reviewer's point of view, Professor Werkmeister has produced a work 
that for breadth and depth of scholarship could be expected only from 
the staff of an encyclopedia. 


V. F. LEnzEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Tennant’s Philosophical Theology. By Detton Lewis ScuppEer. New 

Haven, Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv, 280. 

Dr. F. R. Tennant of Cambridge University holds a unique place 
among contemporary religious philosophers. In a tradition dominated 
by the Romanticism and the moralism of the nineteenth century, he 
has restated and refurbished the rationalism of the eighteenth. His 
vigorous criticism of religious experience and moral values as primary 
bases for religious philosophy together with his own version of 
“empirical” theology grounded upon a comprehensive examination of 
the data of science and of common sense have won praise from secular 
philosophers and respect, if not agreement, from theologians. The 
present study, based upon a Yale doctor’s dissertation, is therefore 
well timed. 

A brief introduction devoted to the background and affinities of 
Tennant’s thought is followed in Chapter I by an exposition of the 
latter’s position as this has been presented in his Philosophical 
Theology and numerous other published writings. Tennant’s critique 
of the claim of materialistic mechanism to the authority of science 
and his argument that theism, established by the method of analogical 
inference, is the most “probable” explanation of nature and man, are 
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set forth by way of preparation for the author’s own criticisms and 

constructions. 

{ In Chapter II Tennant’s views, that religious experience pre- 
supposes theistic belief and that for purposes of philosophical theology 
theism must be established independently of religious experience, are 
criticized. It is argued that “atheous” facts could never have led to 
theistic belief; that the analogy from secular facts to religious objects 
is invalid; and hence that the analogical inference from facts which 
exclude the data of religious experience can never yield apprehension 
of divinity. Chapter III is devoted to a point-by-point refutation of 
Tennant’s reasons for rejecting the evidential value of religious 
experience. The volume is concluded with the author’s own attempted 
validation of theism. In this undertaking he makes religious experience 
the primary ground, but recognizes that philosophical argument is also 
needed. For this philosophical supplement he turns once more to 
Tennant, whose approach, with certain modifications, he adopts. 

Dr. Scudder’s study constitutes the most complete analysis of the 
issues inherent in Tennant’s philosophical theology known to this 
reviewer. Many of his particular comments and conclusions are 
incisive and well founded. But his central critical theses are less 
persuasive, Thus, his criticism of the argument by analogical inference 
because it does not yield apprehension seems to have little point as 
against Tennant. All that the latter claims is that the method in ques- 
tion leads to the concept of God as the most probable explanation of 
the order of nature. That it does not yield immediate apprehension does 
not seem to impair the validity of this method. It is regrettable that 
the author omitted criticisms of Tennant’s definition of “probability” 
and of the validity of using this concept in the teleological argument. 
But this approach might have caused difficulties for his own attempted 
validation of theism. 

Again, the whole discussion of the place of religious experience in 
religious knowledge might have been improved by a clearer recognition 
that knowledge consists of true beliefs and that immediacy is not 
knowledge. From this standpoint, the author’s defense of religious 
experience as bringing immediate “knowledge” of God which has 
indispensable priority in philosophical theology appears to beg the 
question. Religious beliefs antecedently possessed are implicit in the 
identification of certain experiences as “religious”, and the validity of 
this identification would seem to depend on the truth of the beliefs 
employed. Considerations like these lead Tennant to reject religious 
experience as a basis for philosophical theology and to emphasize the 
Deist principle that “revealed religion presupposes natural religion”. 


HERMAN A, BRAUTIGAM 


CoLcaTE UNIVERSITY 
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The Aesthetic Theory of Thomas Hobbes. With Special Reference to 
His Contribution to the Psychological Approach in English Literary 
Criticism. By CLAarENcE DeWitt Tuorpe. Ann Arbor, The Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1940. Pp. x, 340. 


Hobbes is the intriguing paradox of a conservative who dynamited 
the foundation of ideas and institutions he sought to preserve. In 
politics, he sought to preserve absolute monarchy by using experience 
to justify it; in religion, he sought to preserve God by denying that 
He is experienciable. Nevertheless, in both cases, he provided the 
intellectual TNT to destroy monarchy and the belief in God. 

The same may be said of Hobbes’s aesthetics. Hobbes defended the 
conventional definition of poetry as existing to delight and instruct 
mankind. Like Aristotle, he viewed poetry as the highest kind of 
truth. He repeated the tradition that an heroic poem must concern 
itself only with great persons acting out great designs. He es * 
verted, like any conservative, against epic writers reveali: 
persons in their cups or enslaved by a mistress. And he ; 

“great persons” merely aristocrats and gentlemen. He echwwu con 
servative tradition in insisting that tragedy is tragedy, and comedy, 
comedy; that it is indecorum to combine both in one poem or play. 
Yet in nearly every instance, he used novel arguments and a novel 
approach in support of his conservatism. Hobbes, in short, developed 
the essentials of a revolutionary aesthetics :—the aesthetics of modern 
times. 

In a book which is the first large and serious attempt to state the 
essentials of this new aesthetics and to follow through its influence 
upon seventeenth century critics, dramatists and poets, Professor 
Thorpe points out that Hobbes broke with the past by founding 
aesthetics in psychology. Hobbes made the effect of a work of art the 
leitmotiv of aesthetic analysis, not the work of art itself (119). 
The critic investigates how a work of art achieves its effect; he does 
not try to establish rules of composition to be followed rigidly by a 
creator. Hobbes, therefore, ripped out the classical bars imprisoning 
critic and creator. The creator was now free to leave the prison of 
classicism, to experiment how he pleases and to adventure where he 
pleases. The critic was now free to analyze the aesthetic experience as 
experience reveals it. 

Professor Thorpe also shows that Hobbes gave a new significance 
to literary creation. Hobbes pointed out that all creation, scientific as 
well as literary, is a product of imagination and judgment or reason 
(108), In science, reason predominates over imagination; in literature, 
imagination over reason. Yet both are essential. Without imagination, 
science can make no new discoveries. Without reason, literature is 
madness. In an age when the natural sciences were the first enthusiasm 
of the new “freethinkers”, Hobbes restored to literature its ancient 
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dignity. Hobbes insisted that literature expresses truth in its own way. 
Literature is truth transmuted by imagination as science is imagination 
transmuted by reason. 

Lastly, Professor Thorpe points out that Hobbes transformed the 
purpose of literature. The ancients conceived of it as tempering and 
soothing the passions, as giving “repose”. Hobbes, on the contrary, 
insisted that the purpose of literature is to enhance, arouse, and 
agitate desire or passion. In short, its purpose is to increase man’s 
craving for life (134, 5). 

Professor Thorpe has produced a pioneer work. He therefore 
deserves all possible praise. Nevertheless like most pioneer works his 
book suffers from several serious defects. This must be said honestly 
but firmly. First, his book is too long; and it rambles. There are many 
discussions on topics of very minor interest, e.g., Dennis’s difficulty 
in justly evaluating Shakespeare. Secondly, he is not always sure of 
what he is trying to prove. Thus he includes a long chapter on 
Hobbes’s predecessors beginning with Plato and Aristotle, which seems 
to have no other purpose than to prove that Hobbes had predecessors. 
The most serious criticism, however, is the failure of Professor Thorpe 
to motivate his discussion in terms of the root literary, scientific and 
social issues of Hobbes’s time. What made Hobbes turn to psychology 
for an answer to aesthetic and political problems? Why did Dryden, 
Davenant, Cowley, Dennis and a host of minor writers: find his 
approach so novel and illuminating? Without this kind of motivation, 
the novelty and fruitfulness of Hobbes’s aesthetic approach can not 
be appreciated nor the causes of its inadequacy and confusion under- 
stood. 


RuBIN GOTESKY 
New York City 


Scepticism and Dogma. A Study in the Philosophy of F. H. Bradley. 
By Ravtpu Givsert Ross. New York, 1940. Pp. ii, 160. (Published 
by the author, for sale by the Journal of Philosophy.) 


In the belief that any sophisticated philosophical scepticism is really 
a two-edged doctrine, involving the assertion that certain things can 
be known as well as that certain other things cannot, Dr. Ross 
attempts to show how this assumption is confirmed in the case of 
Bradley by the appearance in his metaphysics of “ultimate affirmations, 
or dogma, and ultimate denials of man’s ability to know, or scepticism” 
(11). 

Bradley’s ultimate denials and ultimate affirmations spring from the 
same fundamental principle, which is that the inconsistent is unreal, 
or, positively, that the real is consistent. On the negative side this 
principle is assisted by a basic belief, itself a consequence of Bradley’s 
theory of judgment and inference, that whatever is incomplete is 
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always inconsistent. From these two premises follow the well-known 
aspects of Bradley’s scepticism, his criticism of relations and con- 
sequent “denial of the validity of any thought or experience based on 
relations of any sort” (144). On the positive side this same principle 
yields certain absolute truths concerning the formal characteristics of 
Reality, or the Absolute, such as “that reality is one system that 
contains in itself all experience, and, again, that this system is itself 
all experience”, which, according to Bradley, can be known “absolutely 
and unconditionally” (Appearance and Reality, 1930 ed., p. 475). The 
role of these ultimate affirmations in Bradley’s philosophy is treated, 
as it must be, with care, since Bradley held that in the strict sense 
there are no absolute truths. All truth is by nature partial and relative, 
being the appearance of the real in ideal form. Nevertheless, within the 
realm of partial truth and reality Bradley did maintain that one could 
usefully apply the distinction between what in this relative sense may 
be termed “finite” and “absolute” truths, viz. those which are 
intellectually corrigible and those which are not. In this latter class 
belong all those ultimate affirmations or dogmas concerning the main 
character of the Absolute which are contained in the second book of 
Appearance and Reality. 

Dr. Ross holds that dogmatism, in this sense, is a characteristic of 
Bradley’s later philosophy as well as of the earlier, thus disputing the 
thesis of Professor Rudolf Kagey’s The Growth of F. H. Bradley’s 
Logic that the Essays on Truth and Reality marked a fundamental 
change in Bradley’s doctrine and the rejection of his earlier absolutism. 
There is almost no criticism of Bradley in this study, and not much 
that is new in the way of interpretation, but the exposition of these 
aspects of Bradley’s logic and metaphysics is admirably clear, sym- 
pathetic, and faithful to its subject. 


FREDERICK L, WILL 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Lamartine and Romantic Unanimism. By ALBERT JosEPH Greorce. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. viii, 200. 


If to be provoking is a commendable quality in a scholarly volume, 
the present study of Lamartine’s philosophy deserves much praise. 
Those who like to have their curiosity fully satisfied after it has been 
aroused, and the provocation to last after the opening pages, may, on 
the other hand, be disappointed. Professor George has displayed many 
fine qualities: a sound knowledge of French romanticism, a solid 
philosophical culture, a keen sense for rapprochements between two 
writers or two ideas, and above all an impetuous, though sometimes 
disorderly energy and a courageous disregard of possible objections. 

His thesis seems to be: 1) That there was a search for unity among 
the French romantics, and less fondness for a pluralistic view of the 
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universe or for a selfish assertion of their own ego than has often 
been asserted. This is doubtless true, but only moderately original. 
Many French romantics would have agreed with the poet of Adonais 
that 


Seine till 


The one remains, the many change and pass, 


and Plato’s dialogue (or monologue), Parmenides (which one is 
surprised not to find quoted here), had admirers among the French 
poets of 1820-1860. 

2) That such a monism was disguised under a varied garb: it was 
often pantheistic; it was also a survival of XVIII" century ideas, and 
above all of the “great chain of being”, a belief in the fundamental 
unity and continuity of the human race; it offered an easy and 
progressive solution of the problem of evil; and it could be translated 
(as it was at times by Lamartine) into a political and social philosophy 
of history, praising revolutions as a means of progress, extolling the 
family, human codperation and fraternity. 

Professor George has given an able study, vividly written—but less 
new than is suggested by the Introduction—of Lamartine’s Weltan- 
schauung. The sequence of chapters seems to imply that Lamartine’s 
philosophical evolution was more continuous chronologically than it 
was. Repetitions are not avoided, and too many passages (summaries 
of Ballanche’s, Herder’s, Quinet’s ideas, or of previous results reached 
by scholars such as Viatte and Guillemin) are, not very happily, 
scattered in the book. The reader does not form a clear view of the 
part played by contemporary thinkers in Lamartine’s evolution, or of 
their importance in the philosophical atmosphere breathed by the poet. 

The main criticism must, however, be directed at the title of the 
volume, and the misleading and groundless analogy suggested between 
Lamartine’s vague “monism” and Jules Romains’ “unanimisme”. All 
the efforts attempted by the writer to justify his strange title will 
remain, to many a reader, unconvincing. Moreover, like most students 
of the “philosophy” of men of letters or artists, Professor George 
wants to prove too much and takes for granted that a poet is greater 
if he imprisoned his imagination into one systematic, but carefully 
disguised body of doctrine. 

A more modest and more precise attempt to state and explain 
Lamartine’s philosophical attitude, through its contradictions, would 
have been probably more fruitful. With Victor Hugo, Lamartine ranks 
among the few great philosophical poets of France. “Toute poésie qui 
ne se résume pas en philosophie n’est qu’un hochet”, he himself wrote 
in his Cours familier (vol. II, Entretien XII). Particular emphasis 
might, within that general study, have stressed Lamartine’s anxious 
quest for the One among or behind the Many. Through Balzac, Hugo, 
the same problem might be followed to the Symbolists and to Mallarmé 
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who once declared (as quoted by Camille Mauclair, “L’Identité et la 
fusion des arts”, in Jdées vivantes, Paris, 1904): “La question de 
l’unité dans le multiple est la racine de toute philosophie, de tout art, 
de toute science, de toute critique, et au fond il n’y a qu’un sujet, c’est 
celui-la.’” 


HENRI PEYRE 
YaLe UNIVERSITY 


The Development of American Philosophy. A Book of Readings. By 
Watter G. MuELper and Laurence Sears. Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, 1940. Pp. x, 533. 


The editors have here brought together many valuable selections 
from American philosophy “from Jonathan Edwards to John Dewey 
and his younger contemporaries”. They have chosen “longer rather 
than shorter selections” and by that choice have avoided the fatal 
weaknesses of many anthologies. They have also wisely included 
“wherever feasible a critical discussion of a school of thought by an 
outstanding representative of another point of view”. To the selections 
they have added introductory paragraphs, notes and bibliographies. 
The purpose of it all is to provide a source book for the use of 
college students. 

Within the limits imposed by an anthology of so discursive a 
subject as philosophy the book has value—utility value. And this is 
not the place to lament the limitations of anthologies. Yet the reader 
acquainted with the general field or with the whole work of any 
author represented will wonder how a beginning student can acquire 
adequate notions of men and movements by reading such a book, The 
reply of the editors would surely be that no book can take the place 
of an intelligent and resourceful teacher. In any case the book is 
superior to many anthologies in being fairly coherent. The editors 
have held to a single conception of philosophy as a department of 
study in American colleges and universities. Though this is likely 


*A few minutiae must be mentioned. E. Bréhier’s Histoire de la Philo- 
sophie, J. Lemaitre’s important article on Lamartine (in Les Contemporains, 
6° série), Lanson’s chapter on “Le Romantisme de Lamartine” (in a volume 
by. several authors, Le Romantisme et les lettres, 1928) might be added to 
the very helpful bibliography.—Guigniaut is spelt (p. 56 and p. 176) without 
the second i—Charles (p. 175) should be Chasles—Lamartine’s philosophy 
of revolutions is discussed in chapter IV as if it had been inspired by 1848; 
the same ideas were, however, expressed in famous passages in Jocelyn 
(1835) (“deuxiéme” and “huitiéme” Epoques) and warmly praised, in 1848, 
by young Renan writing to his sister—References to Jocelyn and La Chute 
d’un ange are given to the page, while the line in each “Epoque” or “Vision” 
would have been more convenient (the particular reference given page 42 
in footnote 28 must be a mistake).—The reference to the quotation on page 
21 (note 30) should be to “L’Homme?” and not to “L’Isolement”.—A sign 
should indicate that the line quoted on top of page 19 is not complete, and 
not a lame Alexandrine verse.—The second “un” should be omitted in line 
2 of the first quotation in verse on page 42. 
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to be considered, by some, a fault because it narrows the scope by 
excluding interesting topics of a philosophical nature, it does unify 
the book. The connection of philosophy with religious and moral topics 
is somewhat overemphasized, but I suppose it can be justified in terms 
of American history if not in terms of current practices and sentiments. 
It is to be regretted, however, that more room was not found for 
material from the writers who were influenced by what might be 
called in general the secular aspects of philosophy—Cooper, Rush, 
Agassiz, Stallo, Henry Adams, Henry George, Sumner. 

The recent notable increase in books designed as texts for college 
study of American philosophy probably indicates an increasing market. 
If that is the case it is a matter of considerable importance in the 
history of our civilization for it may be the sign of a more mature 
attitude toward our national culture than has hitherto been shown. 
This book is therefore to be welcomed as a contribution to a more 
adequate awareness of our history. 


H. G. TowNsEND 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


EIAOS et IAEA. Etude sémantique et chronologique des oeuvres 
de Platon. Par P. Brommer. Assen, Van Gorcum.& Comp. N.V. 
(G. A. Hak & H. J. Prakke), 1940. Pp. vi, 278. 


The key to Plato’s thought, so runs the thesis of this book, is to be 
found in a distinction between i3é% and ef8og—between the inner 
spiritual vision of an objective reality that is both ground and norm 
of concrete existents, and the objective structure in which this creative 
source of being deploys itself before the scientific understanding. The 
former is the Socratic notion; the latter came to Plato from his 
contacts with Pythagorean science. It is the ‘hybrid union’ of these 
two diverse elements in the doctrine of ideas that accounts for some 
of its peculiar difficulties and for the variety of interpretations it has 
received. And it is the interrelation and interaction of these two 
diverse elements in Plato’s thought that Dr. Brommer sets forth, in 
an able and illuminating analysis of the dialogues and of what is 
known regarding the unwritten doctrines. 

This interpretation is, as I understand it, hardly novel; and there 
is certainly much to be said in support of it, even of the Neoplatonic 
metaphysics and theory of knowledge in which Dr. Brommer’s exposi- 
tion seems to culminate. But unfortunately it is harnessed to two 
other hypotheses which, to judge from the title of this book, the 
author takes much more seriously than he should. That i3éa and el8o¢, 
in all their occurrences in the dialogues, are to be interpreted as 
referring, the one to the ‘spiritual image’, the other to intelligible 
structure, is a contention that simply will not bear scrutiny. The care- 
ful studies of Ritter, Campbell, and Natorp on the usage of these 
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two terms in the Platonic text have shown beyond a doubt that while 
the meaning of each term varies considerably in different contexts, 
yet the range of meaning is practically identical for both; in short, 
there is no meaning expressed by t8éa which is not in some cases 
expressed by el8o¢, and vice versa. Even if we ignore the philological 
studies just cited (which the author mentions, but considers irrelevant) 
it would be difficult to explain why a linguistic distinction which by 
hypothesis is so clear cut that it always appears whenever Plato uses 
either of these terms, should never have been explicitly pointed out 
in the dialogues. Nor is it referred to by Aristotle, whose subtle mind 
would surely have discerned it if it existed; instead his numerous 
discussions of the theory of ideas contain no hint of a distinction of 
meaning between these two terms. The one passage in Aristotle 
(E. N. 1096b20) which the author cites (257) in support of his 
contention will not bear the weight of his interpretation, in my 
opinion. In short, it is to be regretted that Dr. Brommer has burdened 
his otherwise valuable and enlightening analyses with attempts to 
maintain a linguistic contention that has no basis, and is of but slight 
relevance to his interpretation of Plato. 

Similar objections can be brought against another gratuitous hy- 
pothesis which runs through the work. Relying upon an obscure remark 
. of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De Comp. Verb. 25) Dr. Brommer 
thinks that the dialogues were modified from time to time by the 
insertion of later and more mature Platonic doctrine. Thus not only 
in the Republic, but in nearly all the dialogues, Dr. Brommer thinks 
he can distinguish the primitive form and the later insertions, His 
chief argument is some similarity of content between the ‘insertion’ 
and a dialogue later than the one in which it occurs. For example, 
the treatment of Becoming in Book VI of the Repubdlic shows that this 
section of the work belongs to the period of the Sophist, while the 
discussion of the good as pleasure connects it with the Philebus (71). 
Such arguments will scarcely carry conviction to anyone who believes 
that Plato could have held similar views, or expressed himself in 
similar fashion, at different periods of his life. In any case to explore 
the bottomless pit of conjecture which this hypothesis opens up is 
beyond the scope of a review. 


GLENN R. Morrow 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Hobbes. By G. P. Goocn. From the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
XXV. London, Humphrey Milford, [1939]. Pp. 42. 


This pamphlet contains the Annual Lecture on a Master Mind, delivered 
in March, 1939, before the British Academy in consequence of the Henriette 
Hertz Trust. It contains a readable account of Hobbes’s biography and 
writings, giving a smaller proportion of space to his philosophical system 
and a larger proportion to his writings as a publicist than is usual in 
philosophical monographs. Unfortunately the author felt that he had to 
produce a timely interpretation. Accordingly he finds that Hobbes is the 
“least English” of the great political thinkers who have used that language ; 
he is “the father of totalitarianism”, Mussolini’s Fascism being “pure 
Hobbes”. On any but the most superficial understanding of the history of 
political philosophy, this is merely nonsense. Hobbes was chiefly important 
for producing a political philosophy based on pure egoism, and egoism was 
the foundation of classic liberalism in all its forms. The fact that Hobbes 
believed in royal absolutism is an interesting biographical item but not par- 
ticularly important. 


GeorcE H, SABINE 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Philosophy of Peirce: Selected Writings. Edited by Justus BuCHLER. 
New York. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940. Pp. xvi, 386. (London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd.) 


This judicious selection affords a convenient and fairly complete survey 
of Peirce’s philosophical ideas. Logic is emphasized, as it should be, since 
Peirce certainly was a logician first and foremost. But the phenomenology 
and metaphysics occupy together about a quarter of the book. No selection 
could wholly please everybody. I personally regret somewhat that a few 
pages were not included from the essay on The Logic of Continuity dealing 
with “the evolution of the Platonic forms themselves”, and also perhaps 
a passage from Issues of Pragmaticism dealing with time, since I think 
these passages express important ideas not easily found elsewhere in Peirce’s 
writings. The type is somewhat small for easy reading. This volume should 
prove very useful and should remove the last reason for the neglect of 
Peirce. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
TuHE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Begin Here. A Statement of Faith. By Dororny L, Sayers. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1941. Pp. xiv, 156. 


This is an American reprint of a book written in 1939 soon after the 
beginning of the War; the text is reproduced and only a few footnotes have 
been added. Its point of view might, I think, be called roughly Anglo- 
Catholic. That is, it starts from an ideal attributed to the Middle Ages, an 
international society which allows much scope to individual and national 
differences united in the acknowledgement of a single Christian Faith. It 
conceives European history since the Reformation as a disastrous pursuit of 
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mundane absolutes—individualism, nationalism, freedom, equality—untem- 
pered by the saving grace of religious conviction which subordinates all 
temporal values to absolute standards outside history. The moral goal is 
taken as “the construction of a form of society in which every side of man’s 
nature, including his physical necessities, may find complete and satisfactory 
fulfillment” (23). The essential purpose of the book is to incite to hard 
thought on the social crisis created by the War in the light of individual 
moral responsibility. Without trying to envisage the institutional changes 
required, it takes for granted the need of far-reaching economic reforms, 
in order to reduce material goods to their true status as aids to spiritual 
values. 


Georce H. SABINE 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


St. Bonaventure’s ‘De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam’. Translated with 
a commentary by Sister Emma THérEse HEALy. Saint Bonaventure Col- 
lege, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1941. Pp. xii, 212. 


This doctoral dissertation is a translation and exposition of St. Bona- 
venture’s short treatise wherein he classifies the arts and sciences in the 
light of their “reduction” to theology. This “reduction” consists of a partly 
causal, partly symbolic reference of all things to God. For example, a con- 
sideration of the senses leads to a study of the bodily motions producing 
them, and that, in turn, to a consideration of spiritual motions. Or, again, 
a consideration of the “mechanical arts” of production leads the mind 
finally to recognition of eternal generation. In such a manner, St. Bonaven- 
ture shows how all secular knowledge and action, when properly analysed and 
interpreted, lead to theology. In spite of the somewhat excessively pious 
language, the treatise sets forth interestingly one important application 
of St. Bonaventure’s general view of the relation between revelation and 
reason. 


J. R. CressweELi 
West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


The Aesthetic Sentiment. By Hetce LunpHotm. Cambridge, Mass., Sci- 
Art Publishers, 1941. Pp. 224. 


This volume, “a criticism and an original excursion”, attempts to identify 
the aesthetic sentiment. Admitting S. Alexander’s aesthetic (which he gen- 
erously quotes) to be the work of a genius, the author takes issue with 
Alexander for making appreciation only “ a pale shadow” of creation, and 
for failing to see that they are different in kind. Lundholm finds that, 
whereas the aesthetic sentiment (belatedly called “general curiosity”) is 
present in both appreciation and creation, the latter is prompted also by the 
“constructive impulse”, which is locomotive and aims at the’ making of a 
permanent object. The author’s discussion of the “logic of beauty” is highly 
suggestive, but unfortunately not adequately developed. One questions 
whether his conative psychology permits aesthetic unity in anything but name. 


BERTRAM Morris 
NoRTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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f Life—Mechanistic or Teleological? A Dissertation. By Vincent Leo Burns. 
Philadelphia. 1940. Pp. iv, 86. 


This Doctor’s Dissertation, presented at the University of Pennsylvania, 
is a study of the age-old problem of mechanism and vitalism. The author 
tries to reconcile the apparently antithetical views of Democritus and Aris- 
totle through the view of Professor E. A. Singer, Jr., as expressed in his 
important paper on “Beyond Mechanism and Vitalism”. The author of this 
Dissertation shows little originality in his own views, though his marshall- 
ing of the facts bearing on the controversy and his statement of the 
distinctive characteristic of vital phenomena (“mechanical rhythm of me- 
tabolism”) are interesting. 


OLIverR L. REISER 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Rational Belief. An Introduction to Logic. By ALBert Myrton Frye and 
ALBERT WILLIAM Levi. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1941. Pp. xiv, 


482. 


This book is a sound and fairly well written elementary textbook. It seems 
to hold the interest of the students except in certain passages which are 
overly slow and repetitious. It is specially suited for a one-term course in 
which some of the repetitious material can be omitted. In Part 1, the authors 
present a modern analysis of sentences, names, propositions, and other 
linguistic aspects of logic. This is woven round the view that correct think- 
ing presupposes a clear understanding of language. Part 2 offers a modern 
version of the classical nonmathematical logic. In this treatment, there is 
no use of complicated symbolism. Its attitudes suggest the Logic of W. E. 
Johnson and something of Cohen and Nagel. Part 3 treats of scientific 
method. The emphasis throughout the book is on the art of logic rather 
than an elaborate presentation of the science of logic. It can be recommended 
to teachers with average, nonmathematically minded students. 


Witt1iAM HAMMERSCHMIDT 
Norwicu UNIVERSITY 


The Steps of Humility. By Bernarp, Abbot of Clairvaux. Translated with 
: an introduction by GrorceE BoswortH Burcu. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. xii, 286. 


For one who had such contempt for the vanities of philosophy, it appears 
astonishing that St. Bernard should possess a rather well developed theory 
of knowledge. Yet, since man’s highest goal is the contemplative enjoyment 
of God, it is necessary for a spiritual guide such as St. Bernard to investigate 
the nature of the human intellect and will. The introduction to the present 
translation is a painstaking account of St. Bernard’s epistemology stated 
* largely in his own words and plentifully supported by references. Although 
aS it is sometimes dangerous to restate a writer’s doctrines by means of a 
3 re-arrangement of extracts from the original writings, in this case Mr. 
: Burch has apparently been quite successful. He has, at least, given the 
ay rational grounds for the successive “steps of humility”. A humble knowledge 
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of oneself is the beginning of wisdom, the contemplation of God the 
consummation. 


Mr. Burch’s translation is always clear and readable. It is not always very 
literal, since St. Bernard uses various rhetorical devices and is much freer 
than the pedestrian, technical language of the thirteenth century scholastics. 

The book is concluded by two appendices, the second of which, on 
“Bernard’s Criticism of Peter Abelard’s Theology”, contains this very in- 

teresting statement: “Bernard’s victory over Abelard was the defeat of the 

old optimistic confidence in the intelligibility of the Christian revelation 
and the triumph of the new logical discernment between what can be, and 
what cannot be, understood by human reason.” 


J. R. CressweEty 
West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
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God, Some Conversations. By JoHANN Gorttrriep Herper. A Translation 
with a Critical Introduction and Notes by Frepertck H. BurRKHARDT. 
New York, Veritas Press, 1940. Pp. xiv, 247. 


Known chiefly throughout the English-speaking world for his /deas 
Toward a Philosophy of the History of Mankind, Herder has been an 
equally significant figure to readers of German for his Gott, Gespriiche tiber 
Spinozas System. This little classic in the history of religious philosophy, 
originally published in 1787, is for the first time translated into English in the 
present volume. Dr. Burkhardt has done an excellent piece of work in the 
translation, achieving a happy combination of literal fidelity with a smooth 
and flowing English style. And his introduction adequately places the dialogue 
in its historical setting. 

The main importance of Herder’s book lies in its relation to the rehabilita- 
tion of Spinoza which was one of the major features of German philosophy, 
theology, and literature during the ensuing decades. Herder stands as the 
leader in this phase of the Romantic Movement. Although he did not follow 
Spinoza slavishly, and in particular introduced an evoltitionary dynamism 
which was in most respects foreign to Spinoza’s system, his profound 
admiration for and appreciation of the maligned Jewish philosopher are 
unreservedly displayed; his own metaphysic is presented as that which 
Spinoza would have produced had he been truer to his own essential in- 
sight and had he emancipated himself inore fully from the errors of 
Descartes. 

English and American students will be grateful to the translator for 
performing so competently a long needed task. 

E. A. Burtt 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Basic Works of Aristotle. Edited and with an introduction by RIcHARD 
McKeon. New York, Random House, 1941. Pp. xl, 1488. 


The Oxford translation of the complete Aristotle, begun in 1908 and 
finished in 1931, was a huge advance in making Aristotle’s thoughts widely 
ascertainable with a high degree of accuracy; but its circulation is limited 
by its price of seven guineas. Dean McKeon and Random House (and 
presumably also the Oxford University Press) have now conferred a 
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further extraordinary benefit on students by reprinting in a single volume 

for a mere $4 just about one half of that translation. The type is not too 
small; the paper is not too thin. To judge from casual dippings and from 
a line-by-line comparison of Metaphysics Lambda 6 and 7, the Oxford trans- 
lators’ versions are reproduced with extreme cleanness and accuracy, except 
that (1) a few unimportant changes have been made in punctuation, (2) 
misprints in the Oxford edition have been corrected, and (3) some of the 
translators’ more philological notes have been omitted. 

The absent pages most likely to be missed are all of the Constitution of 
Athens, most of the biological works and the Topics and the Sophistical 
Refutations, and about half of the Prior Analytics. I confess that I would 
rather have had 28 more pages of Aristotle instead of the 28 pages of Dean 
McKeon’s introduction, in spite of his interesting emphasis on Aristotle’s 
conception of method. Publishers seem to think they cannot sell a reprint 
of a classic without a new introduction by a contemporary; so let me assure 
them that here is one buyer of books who usually regards the introduction as 
only so many pages that might have been used to print more of the classic. 


RICHARD ROBINSON 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Regeneration. By Dents SAurAT. With a letter from General de Gaulle. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. 64. 


In the letter to Professor Saurat which serves as a foreword to this 
book, General de Gaulle says, “The world was made out of ideas. We shall 
remake it from the same material.” The guiding idea in Professor Saurat’s 
program for remaking the social order is Platonic: as individual harmony 
is secured when the rational will dominates the mass of impulses, so social 
well-being will be attained when the masses of men are controlled by a 
“chief”. Democracy has served only to liberate individual egoisms and thus 
produce chaos. Parliamentary assemblies can neither exercise effective 
choice nor take effective action; at best, they can serve only to convey the 
wishes of the masses to the “chief”. Given a “chief”—admittedly there is 
no recipe for finding one—it will be a simple matter to solve the problems 
of our time. With a few restraints on the selfish, economic life can be 
organized to satisfy the material needs of the masses. A rigorous system 
of religious education will accomplish their spiritual regeneration. But they 
should not participate in political, religious or philosophical discussions ; Pro- 
fessor Saurat suggests that a simple way to accomplish this end would be 
to confine such discussions to very expensive books to be found only in 
libraries. 


Mitton H. WILLIAMS 
Horstra CoLiecEe 


The Structure of Art. By Cart Tuurston. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xiv, 190. 
It is the aim of this book to make art scientific by “drawing up a hypothesis 
which will cover every important aspect of the subject” (x). In its present 
stage aesthetics compares “with the stage in the development of [physics] 
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when its most eminent practitioners were spending their time dropping 
weights off the Leaning Tower of Pisa” (173). If the author were able 
to state a law of aesthetics as significant as the law of falling bodies, we 
might have hope that the foundation, at least, was being laid for a science 
of art. Unfortunately, there is little that can properly be called scientific 
in the pages of this book. Nor does the author’s criticism of philosophical 
aesthetics lead to more than the general conclusion that “the various prob- 
lems in art which [philosophy] has solved have seldom been problems which 
either an artist or a layman would call practical” (171). 

The author confines himself to the visual arts and bases his discussion 
on what he calls four basic elements. These are: “(1) relationships between 
visible shapes, (2) relationships between such shapes and the space within 
and around them, (3) relationships between such shapes, and whatever 
space falls within their sphere of influence, and the human observer, and 
(4) relationships developed within the personality of this observer by 
contact with a work of art” (3, 4). A development of this program of 
analysis would lead naturally into the field of psychology where the results 
of many experimental investigations would be at the author’s disposal. He 
does not appear to be acquainted with this field, and in consequence the 
pages which follow consist mainly of vague generalizations such as we have 
come to associate with books on Art. 

: R. M. Ocpen 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Personalism and the Problem of Evil. A Study in the Personalism of Bowne, 
Knudson, and Brightman. By FLoyp Hratrt Ross. Yale Studies in Religion, 
Number 11. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. ix, 51. 


The author argues that Bowne and Knudson gave up the attempt to solve 
the problem, appealing to the limitations of human knowledge to support 
the faith that all evils in some fashion unknown to man work together for 
good. Brightman’s solution by way of The Given, a factor in Reality not 
created by God and against which God constantly struggles, shows a tendency 
to go beyond personalism and its idealistic view of matter, ending finally in 
a dualism which involves a realistic factor and destroys strict personalistic 
idealism. Brightman’s treatment is more empirical, but is such at the cost 
of undermining Personalism’s basic metaphysics. 


AvBert E, Avey 
Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


The following books have been received: 


John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority Rule. By WtttMoorE KENDALL. 
Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1941. Pp. 142. 

Color and Light in Painting. By RoLanp Roop. Edited by Grorce L. Stout. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. x, 300. 

The Ethics of Tolerance. Applied to Religious Groups in America. By 
Ira Etsenstern. New York, Morningside Heights, King’s Crown Press, 
1941. Pp. x, 88. 

Jacob. An autobiographical novel. By Irnvinc FINEMAN. New York, Random 
House, 1941. Pp. iv, 206. 
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English Political Pluralism. The Problem of Freedom and Organization. 
By Henry M. Macip. New York, Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 

x, 100. 

The Psychology of Aristotle. An Analysis of the Living Being. By CLar- 
ENCE SHUTE. New York, Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv, 148. 

This Great Argument. A Study of Milton’s De Doctrina Christiana as a 
Gloss upon Paradise Lost. By Maurice KeLtey. Princeton, Princeton } 
University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv, 270. | 

The Crisis of Our Age. The Social and Cultural Outlook. By Pittrm A. 
SoroKin. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. 338. | 

The Universal Constant in Living. By F. MAtruHtas ALEXANDER. New York, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. xlii, 270. 

Thoughts on Crucial Situations in Human Life. Three Discourses on 
Imagined Occasions. By SorREN KIERKEGAARD. Translated from the Danish 
by Davin F, Swenson. Edited by LILLIAN MARVIN SWENSON. Minneapolis, 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1941. Pp. xvi, 118. 

Something about Kierkegaard. By Davin F. Swenson. Edited by LILLIAN 
Marvin Swenson. Minneapolis, Augsburg Publishing House, 1941. Pp. xii, 
174. 

Hippocratic Medicine. Its Spirit and Method. By W1LL1AM ArTHUR HEIDEL. 
New York, Morningside Heights, Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 
XViili, 150. 

Studies in Philosophy and Religion. By Sust. KuMAR Marrtra. Calcutta, 
India, University of Calcutta, 1941. Pp. x, 244. 

Saint Thomas and Analogy. By GeraALp B. PHELAN. The Aquinas Lecture, 
1941. Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 1941. Pp. x, 58. 

The Religious Function of Imagination. By RicHArp Kroner. Bedell Lec- 
tures delivered at Kenyon College. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1941. Pp. x, 70. 

Wild Geese and How to Chase Them. An informal discussion of living as an 
art. By CHArtEs ALLEN SMART. New York, Random House, 1941. Pp. vi, 
246. 

The Dilemma of Science. By Wittt1AmM M. Acar. New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1941. Pp. xviii, 140. 

Pensées. The Provincial Letters. By BLAtst PAscAL. New York, The Modern 
Library, 1941. Pp. xvi, 620. 

Plato’s Earlier Dialectic. By RicHArp Roxsrnson. Ithaca, New York, Cornell 
University Press, 1941. Pp. x, 240. 





NOTES 


The forty-second regular meeting of the Creighton Club was held at Wells 
College, Nov. 8-9, 1941. Professor Ross E. Hoople of Syracuse University 
presented a paper on “Philosophy and Propaganda”, and Dr. Robert Tray- 
hern of The University of Rochester discussed “An Existential Interpretation 
of Truth”, 

A series of six lectures on “A New Approach to Philosophy” was given 
November 4—December 9 by Cale Young Rice at the University of Louis- 
ville and the Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


Mrnp L 200: John Wisdom, Other Minds (V); H. P. Grice, Personal 
Identity ; Janina Lindenbaum Hosiasson, Induction et Analogie : Comparison 
de Leur Fondement; H. Freudenthal, Is There a Specific Problem of Ap- 
plication for Probability? 

THE JoURNAL oF PHILOsopHY XXXVIII 18: Arthur F. Bentley, The 
Factual Space and Time of Behavior; Georges Gurvitch, Mass Community, 
Communion. 19: Kurt Riesler, Play and Seriousness; Erwin Biser, Discrete 
Real Space. 20: John Dewey, The Objectivism-Subjectivism of Modern 
Philosophy; William H. Roberts, Experience—Noun or Verb? 21: Irwin 
Edman, Lyric and Analytic Elements in Naturalistic Philosophy; A. Cor- 
nelius Benjamin, Is Empiricism Self-Refuting? 22: Robert E. Fitch, An 
Experimental, Perspectival Epistemology; H. W. Wright, Psychological 
Worlds. 

PuiLosopHy XVI 64: W. D. Lamont, Duty and Interest; E. A. Milne, 
Remarks on the Philosophical Status of Physics; W. F. Lofthouse, The 
Good as Means and as End; Ledger Wood, The Free-Will Controversy ; 
B. M. Laing, Descartes on Material Things; Karl Britton, The Language 
of Controversy. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH II 1: Edmund Husserl, 
Phanomenologie and Anthropologie; Michael Landmann, Socrates as a 
Precursor of Phenomenology; C. J. Ducasse, Objectivity, Objective Refer- 
ence, and Perception; W. H. Werkmeister, An Introduction to Heidegger’s 
“Existential Philosophy” ; Albert Hofstadter, Subjective Teleology ; Andrew 
Ushenko, Comments on Russell’s An Inquiry Into Meaning and Truth; 
William Hester, A Note on Existence. 

THE JourNAL oF SyMBotic Logic VI 3: Alfred Tarski, On the calculus 
of relations; Ray H. Dotterer, A generalization of the antilogism; Barkley 
Rosser, The independence of Quine’s axioms *200 and *201. 

Eruics LII 1: Henry V. Cobb, Hope, Fate, and Freedom: A Soliloquy ; 
Georges Gurvitch, The Problem of Social Law; Richard B. Brandt, An 
Emotional Theory of the Judgment of Moral Worth; T. V. Smith, Women 
and the Institution of Honor; Frank H. Knight, The Meaning of Freedom; 
G. Homer Durham, The Democratic Crisis and Mormon Thought. 

PuiLosopHy oF Science VIII 4: William Marias Malisoff, On the 
Postulates of Empiricism; A. Cornelius Benjamin, Modes of Scientific 
Explanation ; George J. Bowdery, Convention and Norms; Carlton B. Wein- 
berg, Rigidity, Force and Physical Geometry; Hans Kelsen, Causality and 
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Retribution; John Somerville, Umbrellaology, or, Methodology in Social 
| Science; Edgar Zilsel, Physics and the Problem of Historico-sociological | 
, Laws; Norman D. Humphrey, Social Insight, Nuance, and Mind-Types: A 

Polar Hypothesis; Juliette Carnus, The Cosmological System of Pierre 

Bayle. 

JOURNAL oF SocrAL PHILOSOPHY AND JURISPRUDENCE VII 1: R. G. Tug- 
well, The Directive; H. Gomperz, Freedom and the Self-Determination of 

Groups ; William Ebenstein, Monism Versus Pluralism in Legal Philosophy ; | 


—_— 


L. G. Harvey, Locke’s Secularized Natural Law and German Imperialism. 
Soctat ResearcH VIII 3: Max Ascoli, War Aims and America’s Aims; 
Hans Staudinger, The United States and World Reconstruction; Arthur 
Feiler, Economic Impacts of the War; Hans Speier, Magic Geography; 
Fernando de los Rios, Sovereignty and the Coming Peace; Nino Levi, In- 
ternal Structure and International Order; Jakob Marschak, The Task of ; 
Economic Stabilization; Arthur Salz, Economic Liberalism Reinterpreted. 
Tue AntiocH Review I 1: J. Donald Kingsley, The Defense of De- 
mocracy; Henry G. Alsberg, War Aims; Herman Schnurer, The Intel- 
lectual Sources of French Fascism; Lincoln R. Gibbs, A Brahmin’s Version 
of Democracy; Paul .M. Sweezy, The Decline of the Investment Banker ; 
George R. Geiger, Philosophy and Social Change; Warren Beck, Faulkner 
and the South; Paul Bixler, The Professor as Radical; Sidney Hook, The 
Counter-Reformation in American Education. 2: Lewis Cory, Monopoly and 
the Corporate State; Herman Schnurer, Notes on the Comic Strip; Melvin 
Rader, New Wine and Old Bottles; William Zukerman, The Galilean and 
the Rabbi; 7. Swann Harding, Diet and Defense; Albert Guérard, Culture 
and Territory; Alfred Kazin, Howells: A Late Portrait; David W. 
Petegorsky, Violence and Social Change; Max Werner, Post-War Or- 
. | ganization of Military Forces; Conference on Progressive Action and 
‘ Post-War Reconstruction. 3: Max Lerner, If We Own the Future; George \ 
" R. Geiger, The Forgotten Man: Henry George; J. Donald Kingsley, Some 
Economic Compulsives: Notes for an American Progressive; Mordecai 
Ezekiel, Lines of Action in Economic Reconstruction; Lewis Corey, The 
Shape of a Constitutional Economic Order; Edward Fiess, Edmund Wilson: 
Art and Ideas; Paul Bixler, Uncle Tom Walks Again; David W. Pete- 
gorsky, The Strategy of Hatred; Dorothy Hall, The Function of Litera-’ 
ture. 
Tue Review or Porttics III 4: Jacques Maritain, The Immortality of 
Man; Goetz Briefs, The German Enigma; John U. Net, Civilization at the 
Crossroads, II; David A. McCabe, Government Control of Labor Repre- 
sentation?; Harley MacNair, Contemporary China. ‘ 
Tue Tuomist III 4: Jacques Maritain, The Conflict of Methods at the 
End of the Middle Ages; Louis A. Ryan, Charity and the Social Order; 
James F. Anderson, Two Studies in Metaphysics; Mortimer J. Adler and 
Walter Farrell, The Theory of Democracy—Part II. 
‘ Tue JourNAL OF RELIGION XXI 4: John C. Bennett, The Outlook for 
Theology; Edwin E. Aubrey, The Prospect of a Social Theology; /acques 
Maritain, The Achievement of Co-operation Among Men of Different 
Creeds; Edward Scribner Ames, New Trends in Thinking About God; 
William Clayton Bower, Religious Education Faces the Future; Theophile 
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James Meek, The Next Task in Old Testament Studies; Henry J. Cad- 
bury, New Testament Study in the Next Generation; Martin Dibelius, The 
Text of Acts: An Urgent Critical Task; Kenneth Scott Latourette, New 
Perspectives in Church History; Robert L. Calhoun, The Role of Historical 
Theology. 

Tue Review or Revicion VI 1: Alexander H. Krappe, The Birth of 
Adonis; Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, The “E” at Delphi; Caroline A. F. 
Rhys Davids, A Changing Ideal; Robert Leet Patterson, Universals and 
the Philosophy of Religion; Horace L. Friess, On the Context of Religious 
Knowledge. 

THE New ScuHo.asticismM XV 4: John F. McCormick, A Forerunner of 
the Scottish School; George Duggan, The Teaching of St. Thomas Re- 
garding the Formal Constitutive of Human Personality; W. J. Roche, 
Measure, Number, and Weight in Saint Augustine; Omer Hillman Mott, 
Utility as the Norm of Law. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XXIII 4: Pierce Butler, The Present 
Doctrinal Crisis; George W. Morrell, Religious Poetry and the Anglican 
Tradition ; James A. Montgomery, Law and Religion in the Ancient World 
as Illustrated in the Bible; Richard Emrich, The English Church in Action 
Today (Church Congress Syllabus VI, Part 3); Thomas James Bigham, 
Jr., Seminary Study and Practical Training; Robert M. Hawkins, The Re- 
jection of Israel: An Analysis of Romans IX-XI; W. Norman Pittenger, 
Conscience; Edgar Legare Pennington, “The Soul of Czechoslovakia” ; 
Sherman E. Johnson, Notes and Comments. 

SpecutumM XVI 4: E. N. Johnson, Bishop Benno II of Osnabrick; 
Lillian H. Hornstein, The Historical Background of The King of Tars; 
E. A. Moody, John Buridan on the Habitability of the Earth; F. L. Utley, 
The One Hundred and Three Names of Noah’s Wife; M. C. Ross, De 
Opere Lemoviceno; F. M. Chambers, Some Legends concerning Eleanor of 
Aquitaine; Lee Bowen, The Tropology of Mediaeval Dedication Rites; 
E. B. Ham, Passages from the Coutume de Bretagne; E. H. Wilkins, The 
Dates of Three Letters of Petrarch; Cornelia C. Coulter, The Date of 
John the Scot’s Annotationes in Marcianum; C. B. Judge, A Note on the 
Vision of an English Prior. 

PHILOSOPHICAL ABstrRACTs II 7, Fall 1941. 

JouRNAL OF THE History or Ipeas II 4: Richard Hofstadter, Parrington 
and the Jeffersonian Tradition ; Goldwin Smith, Karl Marx and St. George; 
Harry B. Gutman, Medieval Content of Raphael’s “School of Athens” ; 
Harold S. Wilson, Meanings of “Nature” in Renaissance Literature; Paul 
O. Kristeller and John H. Randall, Jr., The Study of Renaissance Philoso- 
phies; William Ringler, Poeta Nascitur Non Fit: History of an Aphorism. 

Tue AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY AND PuHrLosopHy XIX 2: 
In Memoriam, Francis Anderson; H. T. Parker, Postulates of Conscious 
Activity; A. M. Ritchie, Phantasy and Social Theory; Ernest and Maria 
Clark, What is Goodness?; H. Hudson, Reflections on Ethics; Kenneth F. 
Walker, P. H. Cook, C. A. Gibb, The Definition of Personality. 

PsycuotocicaL Review XLVIII 5: Edward Chace Tolman, Discrimination 
vs. Learning and the Schematic Sowbug; F. C. Paschal, The Trend in 
Theories of Attention; Donald Snygg, The Need for a Phenomenological 
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System of Psychology; Dorwin Cariwright, Decision-Time in Relation to 
the Differentiation of the Phenomenal Field; Kenneth F. Walker, Sociology 
and Psychology in the Prediction of Behavior; M. E. Bunch, The Meas- 
urement of Retention by the Relearning Method. 
PsycHOLocIcAL Review XLVIII 6: Edwin G. Boring, An Operational 
Restatement of G. E. Miiller’s Psychophysical Axioms; T. C. Schneirla, 
Social Organization in Insects, as Related to Individual Function; N. 
Schoenfeld, The Metaphor of ‘Closure’; Walter S. Hunter, On the Pro- 
fessional Training of Psychologists; Horace B. English and Allen L. Ed- 
wards, Practice as Cause of Reminiscence; Albert G. A. Balz, Philosophy 
and Psychology; J. B. Miner, The Past Ten Years of Psychology in the j 
Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology. 
JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLoGy XXIX 3: H. E. Page, The Re- 
lation Between Area of Stimulation and Intensity of Light at Various 
Levels of Visual Excitation.as Measured by Pupil Constriction; R. M. 
Gagné, The Effect of Spacing of Trials on the Acquisition and Extinction 
of a Conditioned Operant Response; P. S. Shurrager and H. C. Shurrager, | 
Converting a Spinal CR into a Reflex; A. C. van Dusen, Work Methods 
and Learning; C. E. Henry, Electroencephalographic Individual Differences 
and Their Constancy: II. During Waking; R. C. Travis, Voluntary Re- 
sponse to Vestibular Stimulation with Small Amplitudes of Passive Rotary 
Oscillation; E. Simonson, N. Enzer and S. S. Blankstein, The Influence of 
Age on the Fusion Frequency of Flicker; P. J. Foley, Jr., D. F. Winnek 
and W. J. Tyrrell, Jr., Composite Stereography: A Technique for Produc- 
ing Binocular Depth Perception Without Paired Stereograms or Viewing 
Apparatus. 4: D. P. Marquis, Learning in the Neonate: The Modification 
of Behavior Under Three Feeding Schedules; E. G. Wever and M. Law- 
: rence, Tonal Interference in Relation to Cochlear Injury; R. M. Garné, 
i The Retention of a Conditioned Operant Response; A. C. Voth, Individual 
: Differences in the Autokinetic Phenomenon; B. R. Philip, The Weber- \ 
Fechner Law and the Discrimination of Color Mass; W. N. Kellogg, f 
Experimental Data on Different Neural Mechanisms for Learned and | 
Unlearned Responses; S. H. Seashore and R. H. Seashore, Individual Dif- | 
ferences in Simple Anditory Reaction Times of Hands, Feet and Jaws; 
R. H. Seashore, R. Starman, W. E. Kendall, and J. S. Helmick, Group Fac- 
tors in Simple and Discriminating Reaction Times. 5: M. G. Preston and 
J. A. Bayton, Differential Effect of a Social Variable Upon Three Levels | 
of Aspiration; A. D. Grinsted, Bodily Movement as Related to Problem 
Solving; N. R. F. Maier and J. B. Klee, Studies of Abnormal Behavior in | 
the Rat. VII. The Permanent Nature of Abnormal Fixations and Their 
Relation to Convulsive Tendencies; W. K. Estes and B. F. Skinner, Some 
Quantitative Properties of Anxiety; G. K. Yacorzynski, Perceptual Prin- 
ciples Involved in the Disintegration of a Configuration Formed in Pre- 
dicting the Occurrence of Patterns Selected by Chance; J. Bernard, A 
) Note on Non-Informative Shock; W. L. Jenkins, Studies in Thermal 
Sensitivity: 16. Further Evidence on the Effects of Stimulus Temperature ; 
B. B. Smith, Discussion: The Validity and Reliability of Group Judg- 
ments; H. J. Eysenck, Reply. 
PsycHoLocicaAL BuLLeTIN XXXVIII 8: J. G. Beebe-Center and Ross A. 
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McFarland, Psychology in South America; George J. Dudycha and Martha 
M. Dudycha, Childhood Memories: A Review of Literature; Norman L. 
Munn, Proceedings of the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Southern 
Society for Philosophy and Psychology; Robert H. Seashore, Proceedings 
of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Midwestern Psychological Associ- 
ation; Harry Helson, Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
Eastern Psychological Association; Ralph H. Gundlach, Proceedings of the 
Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Western Psychological Association. 
9: James J. Gibson, A Critical Review of the Concept of Set in Con- 
temporary Experimental Psychology; C. Spearman, Professor Thurstone, 
A Correction; Willard C. Olson, Proceedings of the Forty-ninth Annual 
Meeting of the American Psychological Association, Inc., Northwestern 
University, September 1941. 

THE MAnA-Bopui XLIX 7: Bhikkhu Jagadish Kashyap, Types of Con- 
sciousness in the Abhidhamma; Two Latvian Buddhist High Priests, The 
New Religious Law in Japan; Bhikkhu Metteyya, The Ideal of Ideals; 
T. R. Padmanabhachari, Dress and Ornaments in Buddhist India; Frank R. 
Melor, Leanin’ on a Gate; P. M. Deshumbert, An Easy Answer; Vinaya- 
charya Bhikkhu M. Prajna Sree, Matanga—The Social Reformer; Report 
of the Maha Bodhi Society of India for 1940; Vesak Celebration in India; 
Correspondence—Buddhism in England; 49th Annual General Meeting of 
the Maha Bodhi Society; Maha Bodhi Society Golden Jubilee Celebration 
News; A. Christina Alberts, A Message of Zen. 

StrupIEs IN PHILOSOPHY AND SoctAL ScieENcE IX 2: Frederick Pollock, 
State Capitalism; A. R. L. Gurland, Technological Trends and Economic 
Structure under National Socialism; Otto Kirchheimer, Changes in the 
Structure of Political Compromise; Max Horkheimer, Art and Mass Cul- 
ture; 7. W. Adorno, Spengler Today. 

JewtsH Socrat Stuptes II 4: Samuel M. Blumenfield, Rashi, The Teacher 
in Israel; Lee F. Levinger, Jews in the Professions in Ohio; B. Weinryb, 
The Occupational Structure of the Second Generation of Jews in Palestine 
(concluded) ; Salo W. Baron, Bibliography of Jewish Social Studies 1938- 
1939 (concluded). III 1: Cecil Roth, Are the Jews Unassimilable?; Raphael 
Straus, The Jews in the Economic Evolution of Central Europe; S. Joseph 
Fauman, The Jews in the Waste Industry in Detroit; Joshua Starr, Jewish 
Citizenship in Rumania. 2: David Mandelbaum, Edward Sapir; Jacob Lest- 
schinsky, The Anti-Jewish Program: Tsarist Russia, The Third Reich and 
Independent Poland; Berthold Altmann, The Autonomous Federation of 
Jewish Communities in Paderborn; Hilde Ottenheimer, The Disappearance 
of Jewish Communities in Germany, 1900-1938; Lee J. Levinger, A Note on 
the Jews Listed in Who’s Who in America. 3: Salo W. Baron, Yehudah 
Halevi: An Answer to an Historic Challenge; Max M. Lazerson, The 
Jewish Minorities in the Baltic Countries; Werner J. Cahman, The Decline 
of the Munich Jewish Community; Nathan Osterman, The Controversy 
Over the Proposed Readmission of the Jews to England (1655). 

Les Etupes PHILOsopHIQUES Quinziéme année 1-2: J. Segond, Henri 
Bergson; Léon Husson, Devoir patriotique et devoir international; P.-M. 
Schuhl, Platon, critique d’art et critique musical; Barthélemy Raynaud, 
Les lois naturelles et l'économie dirigée; André Cresson, Les formes de 
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Le hasard, les équilibres cosmiques et les perfections singuli¢res; Jacques 
Paliard, La connaissance par idée et la connaissance par sentiment chez 
Malebranche; Henri Prat, Les enseignements de |’expérience de biologie 
humaine des Incas; Deuxiéme Congrés des Sociétés de Philosophie de 
langue frangaise, Lyon, 13-15 avril 1939: La Vie philosophique. 

ARCHIVES DE PsycHOLocGieE XXVIII 110: A. Royon, Construction percep- 
tive et construction logico-arithmétique de la pensée. 111: Ed. Claparede, 
Autobiographie; Pierre Bovet, Les derniéres années d’Edouard Claparéde; 
J. Piaget, La psychologie d’Edouard Claparéde. 

Die Tatwett XVI 1: Dem Jahrgang 1940 zum Geleit; J. Esslen, Eucken 
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